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L'imagination ne. sauroit inventer tant de diverses 
contrariẽtẽs qu'il y en a naturellement dans le cœur 
de chaque personne. 
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CHAPTER I. 
The sea- beat mariner, who on the-shrouds ' es 


Hangs at the mercy of the warring wins. 
Rock'd by the howling Spirits of the deep, ; | 
May count him in a cradle of 'repose, 
And think the roaring blast a Zephyr's breath, 
Compar'd with Passion s wild Sts madd'ning storm 3 
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SoON a OR Mrs. Meadows S return to 
Calcutta,” the' queſtion of the validity of Wey- 
mar's bond was to be tried, whien it was ex- 
pected that Dawkins's ſincerity would be put 
to a farther teſt. Tne bond had been ſhewn 
to many perſons ; and all who had ſeen it, and 
were acquainted with Charles's writing, were ſo 
confident of the ſignature's being his, that un- 
leſs ſtrong proof could be brought of its having 
been Faodulcittly' obtained, there ſeemed" no 
8 but that the ane 8 claim muſt 
A | be ho 
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perſuade himſelf that the ſignature was not his 
Fnend's, that he had little hopes from the 


| powerful evidence to the contrary, which 
Dawkins had promiſed. | 
any evidence unneceſſary, as on the day of 


conſequently it was ſet aſide, and Amelia and 


nor could by any means 


no fair pretence for refuſing to ſee him, ſhe 


| paſſion, but ſighed frequently, and ſeemed ſo 
abſorbed by it, and ſo miſerable, that whether 


: N and I She was glad, there- 


be eſtabliſhed, Even Benington could ſo little 


But Weymar rendered the production of 


trial he did not appear to ſupport his claim; 


Indamora remained in quiet poſſeſſion of their 
property. But Amelia was ſtill perplexed, 
Etisfactorily ſolve a 
thouſand little circumſtances relative to the 
affair. She had ſtrange ſuſpicions hanging 
about her with regard to Dawkins; yet having 


did not abſolutely forbid his viſits, though 
ſhe ſought excules to elude them Whenever 


ſhe could with propriety. 
On theſe occaſions he never talked of his 


this were the genuine effect of feeling, or a 
maſk he choſe to aſſume, it was equally diſ- 


. fore, 
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. to embrace an opportunity of. zoing to 
Eden to attend Mrs. Rainsford in her 3 


in, when the could at once be of uſe to her je I | 
friend, and remove herſelf for a while out of . 1 


Dawkins's way; while, at the ſume time, the 
tuation of that friend would preclude her 


being haraſſed with the perpetual round f 
e n at other times ehe i „ 


Eden. | 

Here ſhe Agate a | hore 8 of ts 
turbed tranquillity ;/ but when Mrs. Rainsford 
was recovered from he 
was obliged to return again to their uſual 
public life, which ſo. ill accorded with Mrs. 


 Meadows's inclinations, that ſhe removed 


once more to Calcutta, reſolving, as the bu- 


ſineſs which brought her to India ſeemed quite 
at an end, >. > RE e 


ſhip that ſhould ſail, 


From the time of Colonel and Mes. Rain, 
ford's ſettling at Eden, they had always devoted 


Sunday tp receiving company, on which day 
Captain i Mrs. Yelverton, and (after their 


marriage) Mr. and Mrs. Macdonnel, were 
ious a the reſt were caſual viſitors. 
Ee -” 1 Beſides 


— 


m her confinement, ſhe 
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Beſides theſe, they gave occaſional entertain- A 
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ments, one of which, a . ſplendid ball, was to 


take place not long after Mrs. Rainsford's re- 
ö covery, to which the Macdonnels were of 


courſe. invited. Not that either the Colonel 
or Mrs. Rainsford had any ſatisfaction in the 


ſociety of theſe young people: The Lieute- 
* nant was by no means a man ſuited to their 


taſte, nor, but as Cecilia's huſband, could 
they have tolerated him; and as for Cecilia 
herſelf, they ſaw, with the deepeſt concern, 
that far from becoming more diſcreet in con- 


ſequence of her marriage, ſne even carried 


her indiſcretions to ſtill greater and more dan- 
gerous lengths. Her coquettiſh airs were 
played off in all companies, and with every - 
man indiſcriminately, till in a ſhort time the 
world began to cenſure her conduct very 


freely, and many perſons ſcrupled not to ſay; 


chat ſhe had entered into the marriage ſtate- 
only as a cloak for her gallantries. Some 
even” went ſo far as to affirm, that Colonel 
Rainsford had bribed Macdonnehffſfgake her, 
with. the hopes of promotion, elſe the Lieu- 


tenant, who had ſeen mon, before-hand to 


bo 8 K. . convince 
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convince him what ſort of woman me was; - 
never could have thought of ſuch an allies 
Colonel and Mrs. Rainsford were the more 
hurt with theſe obſervations, as they ſaw her 
giving but too much occaſion for them. They 
believed her, indeed, yet innocent; but 


thought. her ſituation ſo critical, that theß 1 


lived in conſtant apprehenſions for- the con- 
ſequence. Their farther interpoſition was, 
however, out of the queſtion all Colonel 
Rainsford could do, was to endeavour to get 
Macdonnel removed from Calcutta, in the hope 
that change of place and ſociety, might effect 
an alteration in Ceeilia's conduct; and in this 
attempt he had a proſpect of being very ſoon 
ſucceſsful, when a ſtorm, which had long been 
gathering, burſt out, and involved him in a 
train uſe ills equally ee and unde 
ſerved. 

At the ball at Eden, Cecilia's Sada to 
the gentlemen gave ſo much offence to the 
ladies, (perhaps becauſe they ſaw her more 
noticed than themſelves; for we believe that 
ſuch motives have their influence in India as 
well as in England) that on the next morning, 
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| "ſome of them, and thoſe too of the hiphefe 


fon to- be introduced into company. She 


former only, as ſhe believed; but when any 


it is ſeldom the practice of the world, to view 
g It on the favourable ſide. Tn 


| at from her own opinions only, it is poſſible. 
he might have anſwered, that ſhe would aſk 
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rank, ſignified to Mrs. Rainsford, that if ſhe 
thould continue to receive Mrs. Macdonnel at 
her parties, they . muſt, however reluctantly, 
be compelled to decline her acquaintance, 
This ſhe had long dreaded :. She well knew 

he exceſs to which punctilio was carried in thoſe 
parts; and that when a woman's character 
had been aſperſed, whether truly or falſely, 


ſhe was no longer conſidered as a proper per- 


felt, moreover, but too ſenſibly, that Cecilia's. 
behayiour had been ſuch, as, according to 
eſtabliſned cuſtom, juſtified the ſtigmas caſt 
upon her; for it had been either the height 
of thoughtleſſneſs or of deprayity ; —of the 


circumſtance will admit of two conſtructions, 
Had Mrs. Rainsford been in a ſituation to . 


whomſoever ſhe ſhould pleaſe to her houſe; 
and they were at full liberty to uſe their own. 
pleaſure 
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pleaſure in meeting or not meeting them. 


Rug one of the fines affixed: to elevated 


rank, that it does not admit of this noble inde- 


pendence; and thus Mrs, Rainsford had no 5 


reſource left, but to conſider how the could 
yield to the public voice in a way the leaſt 
wounding to Cecilia. For this conſideration, 
however, little time was allowed, as the fol- 

| lowing day was. Sunday, when Mrs. Maedon - 

nel would of courſe be at Eden, unle6-ſome 
| ſteps were taken to prevent her; and ſhould 
any of the ladies, who had objected to meeting 
her, be there alſo, the Colonel and herſelf 


would be placed in a very embarraſling ſitua- E 


tion, ſince they would be conſidered as having 
atffronted their company moſt unpardonably. 


After much conſultation, it was agreed, be- 


tween Colonel and Mrs. Rainsford, that the 
only immediate ſtep to be taken, was entirely 


to put off the party at Eden. on the following 4. | 


day; and thus gain time to-confider in what. - 
way to proceed. But how to \ find 2 fair pre- ; 


text for doing this, was the next difficulty 3 4 


and as the moſt plauſible they could invent, 
Colonel Rainsford availed himſelf of ſome 


/ 
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not indeed of ſo urgent a nature, but that it 


Rainsford was obliged to accompany him, 


_ ſufficient reaſon for declining to receive com- 
_ pany. 


were under the neceſſity of being abſent on 
the following day, and muſt therefore requeſt 


ton, and the following to Cecilia, written by - 


buſineſs e aint er Fort Wi un 5 


might have been poſtponed for four or five 
days without inconvenience; but which, as 
he was particularly exact in all matters of 
buſineſs, he could, with great propriety, fix 
for that day, without his real motives be- 
coming apparent. On this expedition Mrs. 


ſince, had ſhe remained at home, the Colo- 
nel's abſence would not have been eſteemed a 


This being arranged, a ne card 1 was 
immediately diſpatched to all who were ac- 
cuſtomed to form the Sunday circle at Eden, 


ſignifying, that Colonel and Mrs. Rainsford 


to be excuſed receiving their friends; but on 
the next Sunday, hoped to. ſee them as uſual. 
At the ſame time, a note, of a more friendly 
nature, was ſent to Captain and Mrs. Yelver- 


Mrs. Rainsford : 
My 
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My Dear Cxcitra, | yp 


I AM ſorry to fay, ae] it-is s quite 
out of our power to receive our friends to- 
morrow, ſince unforeſeen buſineſs obliges both 5 
the Colonel and myſelf to be abſent from | 
Eden the whole day. We hope, however, 
that this will not make a long delay in the 
pleaſure we ſhall have in ſeeing you ; and 
ſhall endeavour to fix an early day in next 
week, when we can aſk for your's and Mr. 
Macdonnel's company in a ſociable way, 


"El 


J am, my dear Cecilia, Ft 
Tour“ s, with great mga: 
| ANNA Rarxsron,. 


- HE od 1 1 7 4 
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Cecilia was wrought up to the moſt violent 
pitch of rage and reſentment on reading this. 
billet. Her vanity had been deeply wounded 
by a thouſand lights ſhe had received front 
many of the company the evening before; 
and ſhe now thought. the infection had ſpread to 
Mrs. Rainsford herſelf, and that this was only 
a prelude to her being baniſhec entirely ſrom 


/ 
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the ſociety which met at Eden. In one mo- 
ment ſhe forgot all the kindneſs ſhe had re- 
ceived from Colonel and Mrs. Rainsford ; ſſie | 
thought only of the preſent ſuppoſed injury; 
and venting the moſt bitter expreſſions of in- 
dignation againft them, ſent back the meſſen- 
ger without a word: of anſwer. 

This was but too plain an indication of her. 
ſentiments, and gave infinite concern to Co- 
lonel and Mrs. Rainsford, who ſaw, in this 
trait, an ill omen of the behaviour they were 
to expect from her in future : — They deter- 
mined, however, to give her a few days for 
reflection before they took any farther ſteps, 
and to adhere to their original plan. Accord- 


ingly, they went early the next morning to 


Fort William, on the appointed buſineſs, 
which was finiſhed, and they on the point of 
returning, when they were met by Captain 
'Yelverton, who deſired the Colonel, inſtead 
of going home, to accompany him to Cal- 
cutta on an affair which, he ſaid, was of ſome 
importance, and would not admit of delay. 
He then drew him afide, and after a few 
| Minutes converſation, the Colonel came back, 
* | . and 


— 


5 
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and deſired Mrs. Rains ford to return home, 
as he muſt attend Captain  Yelverton,. and 
probably be abſent all night. Mrs. Rains- 
ford was alarmed ;—© Good God,” ſhe ex- 
; 2 what Loos this myſtery mean? 
and on what erfand are you" called away? 1 
dread, leſt it be of _ moſt fatal kind! _ 


Be not alarmed, my love; I hope there I 


is no cauſe; — it is rather an unpleaſant buſi- 
neſs to be ſure ; but I truſt, will not terminate 
in fighting, if that is your apprehenſion.” ? 

c Oh, aſſure me but of that, and I am 
content; but your life is ſo dear to me, that 1 


cannot . the leaſt ** of its being en- 


dangered.” : 
« Indeed, my * Anna, you may 


make yourſelf quite eaſy on that head; T ſee _ 


not the leaſt danger to my life, and ſhall hope 


to be with you again to-morrow z* '—and ſo . 
ſaying they parted; the Colonel and Captain 


Yelverton went to Calcutta, — Mrs. Rains- 
ford nn to Eden. | 
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CHAPTER II. 


Here are a few of the unpleasantest words : 
_ - That ever blotted paper 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Mus. Rainford 1 fs letters, 
: which had arrived at Eden during their ab- 
fence; and, among others, . one directed to 
the Colonel, which ſhe knew to be Cecilia's 
- writing. She immediately concluded that it 
- contained an apology for her rude diſmiſſal of 
their meſſenger the day before; and anxious to 
ſee what ſhe might ſay, ſhe broke the ſeal 
without heſitation, as ſne and the Colonel 
were in the habit of opening each other's let- 
ters, by mutual agreement, when ſhe read as 
follows: 


Mr 
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My DEAREST, BEST-BELOVED EDwarn;: 
1s it then come to this ? — And has 
the watchful eye of Jealouſy, though hitherto 


deceived, at laſt diſcovered the intercourſe. _ 


which we have ſo long ſucceſsfully concealed 2? 
under the ſpecious veil of Friendſhip ? — And 
muſt we meet no more? —Oh, my tortured - 


heart! Such, I fear, is the meaning of the 


note which I received yeſterday, —But Len- 
not bear that idea — nor vill I ſubmit to it; 
Eno; the ſtroke that ſeparates me for ever 


from the man I love, ſhall ſeparate me from 


life alſo ! — For, after ſuch a ſeparation, what 
is there in this world worth living for? 
This language to any perſon but yourſelf, | 
might appear ſtrange from one who is now 
the wife of another man! - Wife! — Ah, that 
word! — And wherefore is ſhe %? - Where- 


fore, but becauſe the miſtreſs was thus re- 


dered more ſecure. — Yes, Edward, you know : 
with what reluctance I conſented to the facri- 
fice I have made; — you know that nothing 
but my mad paſſion for you could have in- 
| duced me to ſhackle myſelf thus. — What did 
1 care for the world - Tou were my only 
oy 1 75 


—— 
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object — lived but for you !—1 ow: but - 
you !—and if you were gratified I was happy! 


— My reputation I valued not. —I thought 
with Eloiſa, that pattern for all true OW 


1 


Fame, Welch, and Honour, ** are you to Love 4 
The jealous god, when we profane his fires, 

Thoſe restless passions in revenge inspires; 

And bids them make mistaken mortals groan, 

Who seek in Love for aught but Love alone ! 


But you perſuaded me that your intereſt, 


your happineſs, the continuance of our in- 
tercourſe, depended on the ſteps I took, and 


theſe were motives too powerful to be reſiſted · 


Bur oh, falſe, falſe-hearted Edward, you were 
tired of me: I was too eaſy a conqueſt, and 
your roving: heart now wants ſome other ob- 
jet of gratification ; ſome more reſerved, 
unyielding fair, who, by reſiſtance, may in- 
flame your paſſion.— But, Edward, I warn 
you to beware the effects of ill-requited ten- 
derneſs !—She ſhall not taſte, unmoleſted, 
che joys which I am to know no more! 
No; my injured form ſhall haunt you, — 
even in her arms, ſhall haunt you— Nor 


| ſhall. 


— 
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l the dull and holy marriage-bed, geren 4 
you from my juſt upbraidings. 5 
And can you forſake me, Edward 2— Can 

you forget thoſe hours of happineſs, which, 
to the imaginations of your wife, and of the 


world, were ſuppoſed to 
ſtruction and .reproof on your part, and to 
patient attention on mine; but which lovers 
ke ourſelves, knew much better how to em- 
ploy, and which, however long they might 
appear to others, were too ſhort for us to tell. 
all the tender emotions of our ſouls. 

You have charged me not to write to you? 
— Oh, with what difficulty have I hitherto- 
complied with the cruel injunction; — but L 


be devoted to in 


cannot reſiſt writing any longer. I live in 


torments, and will know my fate. Tell me 
then, Edward, I comure you, am I to be ſacri- 
ficed to a jealous wife? — Am I not to ſee you: 


any more? — And remember, that my life or "2 


more to hold the place in your heart, which: 
J have done, it is over with me; but if yet 
any ſparks remain in your boſom of that un- 
bounded love, dds 


haſten 4 
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5 Kite hither, and comifort her whs knows no 
- happineſs but in your arms !—Oh, could 1 
but be affured that your heart has undergone 
no change, I could fly with you to the re- 
moteſt corner of the world: The deſart ſhores 
of Africa, or the frightful wilds and foreſts of 
North-America, bleſt in your love, would be 
to me a paradiſe, while thoſe delightful gar- 
dens, juſtly called Eden, where we have often 
wandered together, liſtening to each other's 
raptures, without you, would * a W N 
and deſolate le e 5 1 | 

Ah, come to me, —write to me, dat me, 
barbarous Edward, what I am to expect; let 
me know the worſt, for this ſuſpenſe is hell 
itſelf. But . however falſe your may ves 1 can 
never wk Soc than 

Your fairhfully devon; 

| . \Cxctita MACDONNEL. 


Mrs. Rainsford looked again and again over 
this moſt unaccountable letter, and knew not 
whether to believe her eyes as ſhe read ;— ſhe 
was perfectly horror-ſtricken! Could it be 

Bru that her huſband-was the villain here 
ES |, repre> ; 
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repreſented, was the queſtion ſhe firſt” aſked 


herſelf? = Good God! - to her he had always 
ſeemed to entertain even ſtricter notions of 
honour and integrity than are held by the ge- 
nerality of mankind ; but this letter made 
hira appear the moſt diſqyſting of hypocrites. 
On the other hand, was it poſſible that Ce- 
cilia ſhould write thus, if they had not been 
criminal, — blaſt - her own character without 
any reaſon? This ſeemed even more impoſ- 
ſible than the other! — In' ſhort, it appeared 
abſolutely incredible that Rainsford ſhould be 
capable of ſuch villainy : Yet, how, n : 
account for ſuch a letter? 
Racked with theſe tormenting reflections, 
ſhe paſſed the night in the extremeſt miſery. 3 
Wounded as her heart muſt be by any in- 


ſtance of her huſband's infidelity, that now  - 


before her was attended with every cireum- 
ſtance that could. add to its horror and to his 
crimindlity. He had ſeduced a young wo- 
man, placed under his protection, on the 
ſpecious pretence of giving her friendly ad. 
vice and admonition on ſome improprieties in 
her behaviour; and in order to throw a veil - 

over. =*2 
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over this illicit intercourſe, had then endea- 


voured to promote a marriage between her 
and one of his oldeſt friends, a man of rank 


and reſpectability; and this failing, had com- 


pleted his guilt and treachery, by ſuffering her 
to be united to onegygho muſt be ignorant of 
her ſituation, and ſuppoſe her a woman of 
honour and virtue. 
Ilt was altogether a ebenen of wicked 
neſs, on which the more ſhe reflected the 
more horror ſhe felt;— ſhe revolyed in her 
mind a thouſand and a thouſand times, how 
the had beſt proceed in ſo new, ſo extraordi- 
nary, and fo diſtreſſing a ſituation, and at 
length ſhe reſolved to write to Mrs. Mea- 
dows, of whoſe underſtanding and judgment 
| the had the higheſt opinion, to conſult with. | 
her on what was to be done. Accordingly, 
in the morning, ſhe encloſed Cecilia's letter in. 
one to her friend, which ſhe had juſt con- 
concluded, as the name of Mrs. Yelverton 
was announced, and that HP entered the 
room. 
| The TIE immediately ſtruck her, that he 


| was come to Inapare ſomething relative to 
- Colonel 


bl 


Colonel Rainsſord, as he had accompanied 
Captain Velverton to Calcutta the evening 
before, and ſne had no doubt that the buſineſs 
which called him thither, was a link of the 
terrible chain of guilt which ſeemed now 
about coming to light. She turned as pale as | 
death, therefore, on Zelinda's entrance, and 
ſeemed ready to faint ; which the latter ob- _ 

| 

| 
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ſerving, ſaid, © My dear Mrs. Rainsford, you 
quite alarm me, —you ſeem very ill” _ 
The anxiety with which ſhe ſpoke, only 
confirmed Mrs. Rainsford's ſuſpicions more 
ſtrongly ; but wiſhing to carry it off as well 
as ſhe could, ſhe endeavoured to recover her- 
felf, and anſwered, Oh dear, no; it is 
really nothing at all ; my head aches a little, 
but it will ſoon be over, —it is not e 
eonſequence.“ 
But indeed, Mrs. Rainsford, you darn. 
mel 
« Pray aids a eaſy, my dear Ze 2 
linda ;—it is really of no conſequence.” — 
Then wiſhing to turn the converſation, the _ 
| Kad, « Have you ſeen Cecilia ſince Friday?“ 
Mrs. Yelverton was now | equally em- 
| barraſſed·— 


- 
—— — Ae — — — 
- 


=> gard to Cecilia ; but ſeeing Mrs. Rainsford 


nel Rainsford ever keep * a correſpondence 
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barrafled ; —ſhe had come over to Eden to 
impart ſome unpleaſant intelligence with re- 


already ſo uneaſy, ſhe did not care to increaſe 
it, as ſhe muſt do by unfolding her errand, 
and ſhe anſwered rather in a hurried manner, 

—* Oh, yes, I ſupped with her laſt night.” — 


Then wiſhing, on her ſide, to turn the con- 
verſation, ſhe went on: — Pray, do you 
| know how long it was ſince Colonel Rains- 


ford and Colonel Morriſon had met, when 


the latter came to Calcutta? 
« Not exactly; but I believe, hm or 


- | thirteen years, ſo I think I heard them calcu- 


lating on Colonel Morriſon's firſt viſit here.“ 
e And was he acquainted with Captain An- 


neſley before they met at Allahabad- on the 


Captain's going thither, a tort time n 


- Mr. Meadews's death ?” 


4 « I believe not; I think that was the be- 
ginning of their LOquamnance, but they after- 


wards became very intimate.” 
„ 80 I underſtood. — And pray, did Colo- 


with Morriſon Pea 
7 Movers 
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« Never ; they had not exchanged the leaſt 
intercourſe from - the time 'of Morriſon's 
quitting the regiment to which Colonel Rains- 
ford then belonged, till their late meeting; 
ſo, at leaſt, I have underſtood the Colonel.“ 


„ Oh, I do nt doubt but you are right; it 


muſt therefore have been from Captain An- 


neſley that Morriſon had heard ſo much = 


Cecilia.“ 


Mrs. Rainsford r by no means com- 


prehend what could induce Zelinda to theſe 


inquiries; and her imagination ſuggeſted that 
they muſt have ſome reference to the affair 
hanging on her mind; — “ Yes,” ſhe ſaid, 


I know that — he had — frequently heard: — 


Captain Anneſley mention her. —— Theſe 
words, however, were ſpoken in ſuch a broken | 
and inarticulate manner, that ae were ſearecly | 


intelligible. | 


Mrs. Velverton ſes again addreſſed 
her: — * I am really quite diſtreſſed to ſee 


you, Mrs. Rainsford; vou certainly are very 
much indiſpoſed; 2 5 am - ſure the Colonel 


would be ex uneaſy if. he knew it nl will 


. p 4 FS „ — 


w | 


b 
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ſend him over —indeed, you ought to have 


me; I expect the Colonel here every minute: 
He told me he ſhould return this morning, 
and I could not bear even the appearance of 


teaſing him with my importunities.“ 


Mrs. Yelverton, plainly perceiving that her 


tremely to avoid, as it might occaſion ſpecu - 


Accordingly, as Zelinda left the room, Mrs. 


hand, ordering him to give it to Mrs. Yel- 
verton's, and requeſt him to carry it to Mrs. 
Meadows. 
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ſome advice!” 
c Oh, pray do not trouble yourſelf about 


She then immediately turned the converſa- 
tion to a quite indifferent ſubject, in which 
way it dragged on for a few minutes, when 


friend wiſhed to be alone, roſe up to take her 
leave. And now a thought occurred to Mrs, 
Rainsford, that ſhe might get her packet 
conveyed to Mrs. Meadows by means of Ze- 
linda's ſervant, and fo be ſpared ſending over 
to Calcutta on purpoſe, which ſhe wiſhed ex- 


lation to her huſband, ſhould he learn that ſhe 
had fent thither without any oftenſible reaſon, 


Rainsford put the packet into her own ſervant's 


CHAPTER 


[ 23 1 


— 
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CHAPTER 111. 


"Tis n all! the e . 
O'er ev'ry part; nor finds affrighted peact 
One firm, unrocking spot, on which to rest 
Amid the tremor of the shiv'ring scene. 


Fawcer. 


Ber ORE we follow Zelinda on her 
return to Calcutta, it will be proper to ex- 
plain the occafion of Colonel Rainsford's : 
ſummons thither the evening before, as well 
as that of her vifit to Eden. 

Captain Annefley had remained at cee 
from the time he was firſt introduced there to 
the reader, till after Charles Meadows's re- 
turn to India in his dying ſtare. His regiment | 
was then ordered to Allahabad, where Colo- 
nel Morriſon was, at that time, commanding 


officer, and has and 1 ſoon became 5 7 


much 


H 4 
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| 
much acquainted. Morriſon had, many years 

before, been ſtationed at Shrewſbury, whence he 
had often viſited at Sherborne, and ſeen Charles 
N as a child. He ſoon grew exceedingly fond 
| of him, and during the whole of his ſtay in 
| that country, noticed him very much, nor 
| ever loſt the recollection. of his juvenile at- 
| | [ tractions. £ 
Wl -  Anneſley having one day in converſation 
| accidentally mentioned the name of Blandford, 
Morriſon inſtantly enquired, * Do you mean 
| ' the Blandfords of Shropſhire ?” 
1 Even fo,” anſwered Anneſley. , 
| e And you are acc Wi 
| | : Bog More than acquainted, nearly connected; 
| muy brother married Miſs Blandford.” _ _ - 
| | i 7 © Good God I- and i is her father . 2” | 
| 

| 

l 

| 


| 

j 

| 
| 

| 

| : 


them: „ 


„ Oh, no l he died very lamentably and 

prematurely, by a fall from his horſe.” _ 
e And do you know what became of a 
child, the ſon of a neighbouring clergyman, 
i - whoſe education he had undertaken ; one of 
mme moſt engaging children I ever ſaw.” I 
—  « I fear, by this. tithe, dead too,” faid 
Annelley' 5 and he e to relate Charles's 
3 4 | tragic 


1 


* 
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tragic ſtory, concluding with ſaying, that from 
the ſtate in which he left him, he thought it 
ſcarcely poſſibly he ſhould then be alive. 
This: detail was both intereſting and affect- 

ing to the Colonel, while, at the ſame time, 
it ſeemed to make out a ſort of previous 
connection between himſelf and Anneſley, _ 
which drew them more cloſely together. In 
conſequence of this increaſed intimacy, the 
name of Cecilia was well known to Morriſon, 
before ſhe was perſonally ſo; and as her uncle 

was always partial to her, and had drawn her 
picture to the Colonel in very flattering co- 
lours, he came previouſly diſpoſed to admire 

her, and was, therefore, Pernes the more 
caſily entangled in her ſnare s. 
| Thus circumſtanced, it was very natural 5 
that Morriſon, when he thought himſelf 6 
cure of his prize, ſhould write of his happi- 
neſs to Anneſley in very glowing terms, and 
equally natural that Anneſley ſhould be pleaſed 

with his.niece's proſpect, , Nor was it leſs to 

be expected, that when the affair was ſo un- 
pleaſantly terminated; Morriſon ſhould lament 

his dee to his, friend in the ſame 

vol 11. 5 „ pro- 
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throughout with the moſt diſtinguiſhed honour 
and propriety. _ 


N 
4 

5 
| 
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proportion that he had before KEY in his 


felicity ; yet in all that he faid on the ſubject, 
he never hinted at Rainsford's conduct being 


in the leaſt degree objectionable ; but on the 


contrary, always mentioned it as marked 


Cependant, cet oiseau qui prone les merveilles, 
Ce monstre compose de bouches et d'oreilles, 
Qui sans cesse volant de climats en climats, 

Dit par tout ce qu'il sait, et ce qu'il ne sait pas. 
Nin EA v. £ 


In one of her flights buzzed in the ears of 
Captain Anneſley, that Rainsford's behaviour 
had been altogether ſhuffling and prevari- 
cating; and that he had, underhand, endea- 


-vour'-7 to prevent the marriage with Mor. 
riſon, however outwardly he had appeared 
to ſeek its promotion, becauſe he wiſhed to 
reſerve his ward for Macdonnel, who, in re- 


turn, was to undertake ſome dirty job which 
Rainsford wiſhed to accompliſh, but in which 


he did not care to appear himſelf. 


80 ** lame and improbable was this 
ſtory, 


2 
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ſtory, that had the valiant Captain refleted, 
for one moment, he muſt have treated it wit 
deſerved contempt. But he was not one of 

choſe dull, plodding- genius's, who refle& be. 
fore they act; — no, he reverſed this com- 

mon- place mode of procedure; — it was his 
plan to act firſt, and then conſider whether he 


had done right or wrong. Accordingly, - 4 


without ſtopping to weigh the matter, he ob- 


tained leave of abſence from his regiment - 


for a ſhort time, and ſet off for Calcutta, 
as, the declared champion of his niece, and, 
like another Saul, breathing nothing but 
vengeance and flaughter againſt the man by 
whom he ſuppoſed ur to have been ” cruelly. | 
wronged. 3 
In this temper he arrived at his deſtination, = 
on the memorable Sunday which carried Co- 
lonel and Mrs. Rainsford to F ort-William, 
when preſenting himſelf before Captain Yel- 
verton, with whom he was previouſly ac- 
quaint he laid open the occaſion of his 
journey, and requeſted him to be his ſecond 
at the meditated rencontre. But Yelverton, 
— * warm himſelf, to enter 
„ fully 
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= Fully ; into the Captain's feelings, yet knew too 
much of the affair to ſuffer it to proceed at 


once to extremities; and therefore, repreſent- 
ing it to Anneſley as it really ſtood, he fo far 


5 Pacified him as to induce him to conſent to an 


interview with Rainsford, before he ſhould 


. ſend the challenge. For this purpoſe, Tel - 
verton went himſelf to F ort-William, to per- 


ſuade the Colonel to accompany him that 


evening to Calcutta, to ſettle the affair, in- 
5 ſtead of returning to Eden. 


The interview had all the effect that cook 
be wiſhed ; Anneſley was perfectly ſatisfied, 


and made an apology to Rainsford for his 
unjuſt ſuſpicions, and they parted extremely 


good friends, Anneſley promiſing to dine at 


Eden the next day. The Colonel then went 


to Mrs. Meadows's houſe, where he purpoſed 
ſtaying all night, as it was then late, and, he, 


had buſineſs to tranſact with the Chief. i. Jaller 


the next morning; and Anneſley, with Captain 
and Mrs. Yelverton, went to ſpend. e even- 
ing with the Macdonnels. . 

To this viſit Zelinda felt the ſtrongeſt re- 


luctance. She was s with Cecilia the preceding 


ay, : 


day WA Mrs. Rainsford's note came, and 
ſaw and heard with inexpreſſible concern the 


lent denunciations uſed by her infatuated friend 
on that occaſion. She united her efforts with - 


her to ſend, if not a written, at leaſt 'a verbal 
meſſage of civility, in reply to Mrs. Rains- 
ford, to whoſe conduct they juſtly urged there 
was no reaſonable ground for exception. But 
Cecilia could not liſten to reaſon, and wrought - 
herſelf at laſt into ſuch a phrenzy at their 25 5 

poſition, that they were forced to comply, and 
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manner in which it was received, and the vio: 


thoſe of M acdonnel to pacify her, and induce - | | 


diſmiſs the meſſenger, leſt worſt N 1 


my enſue... _ fg 
But ſuch ben with paſſion are 2 
mere momentary gratification to the incenſeck 


object, for anger no longer oppoſed outward- br 
ly, recoils on itſelf, and creates a reſtleſs difſ- _ * 


ſatisfaction at its own exceſſes. Thus it was 
with Cecilia, —ſhe wiſhed to revenge herſelf 


on Mrs. Rainsford for a ſuppoſed offence, 'but : 


in doing ſo ſhe cheriſhed a ſcorpion which 
ſtung her own boſom. She ſpent the reſt of 2 
that 7 in a fever of 1 ere diſſatisfied J 

| . with 
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with herſelf, diflatisfied with all around her, 


3 inſiſting that ſhe would not part with Zelinda, 


yet receiving no apparent pleaſure from her 
company, and was only lulled to reſt at night 1 
by a powerful opiate, | 
Maedonnel was perplexed how to act. He 
wiſhed to keep on good terms with the Rains- 
fords, and could not but feel that Cecilia was 
in the wrong, nor had any reaſon, but from 
a conſciouſneſs that her own behaviour had in 
ſome meaſure deſerved it, to ſu ppoſe their 
friendly diſpoſiti tions towards her in any way 
altered. But while he ſaw that if ſhe ſhould | 
perſevere in treating them in ſuch a manner, 
all intercourſe between them muſt inevitably. 
ceaſe, he yet knew not by what means to ſoft- 
en her reſentment, and could only reſt in 
the hope that a night of compoſure might af- 
fiſt in producing this happy effect. 
And he faw indeed with ſatisfaction, that : 
when ſhe awoke in the morning ſhe ſeemed 
ſomewhat more compoſed, and carefully a- 
voiding any hints towards the ſubje& which 
had ruffled her, he thought this compolſure, 
duriog the Former part of the day, rather en- 
| Erealed 


*. 
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| creaſed than diminiſhed; —$ alſo thought =. 


Zelinda, who, as ſhe had promiſed, ſpent the 
greateſt part of the morning with her. But 
Captain Anneſley's arrival entirely overturned © 
theſe. flattering appearances, ſince as he did 
not chuſe immediately to make Cecilia ac- 
quainted with his errand, ſhe was left to her 

own vague conjectures on the ſubject, and 
conſequently thoſe conjectures would be influ- 
enced by the preſent bias of her mind. She 
had no doubt, therefore, that. complaints of _ 
her conduct had been conveyed to him by the 
Rainsfords, and he ſummoned to Calcutta as 


her monitor on the occaſion; and in this ſhe Y 


was the more fully confirmed, as he had not 


on his arrival come directly to her houſe, but 


had gone firſt to Captain Yelverton's. Thus 
| the viewed him with an eye of the moſt 889 45 
tormentirg jealouſy. © 

This the Captain himſelf, whs was + 1% no 
means the moſt diſcerning of mortals, could 
not perceive. To Zelinda, however, it was 
obvious, and ſhe wiſhed therefore to keep him 


as much as poſſible out of his 'niece's way: 


But * was not to be done; — for after he 
| Cc 4 | found 


——_—— — —— — — 
. 
- 


_ ated entirely with Cecilia herſelf, and that the 


match was his age, he ſuddenly wheeled round 


young couple, to their en chat very 
| evening. 


| to poor Zelinda. — Cecilia appeared at firſt 


ſhort time, ſtarting as from a reverie, ſhe ran 
into the wildeſt flights of extravagance in her 
converſation, laughing in the moſt ridiculous 
manner at whatever was ſaid, and no longer 

' ſeeming jealous or apprehenſive of her uncle's 
admonitions. He, in the mean time, plied his 
bumpers to her happineſs ſo liberally, that. he 
ſoon became as extravagant as herſelf; and as 
be was always particularly diſpoſed to. gal- 
. lantry when thus elevated, and always, more- 
over, very full of admiration of his niece, he 
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found that the rupture with Morriſon origin- 


Principal objection ſhe had urged againſt the 
to her fide, ſwore he thought the girl was 
right in preferring a handſome ſpirited young 
ſellow to an old one, and he loved her the 
better for it; nor would he be content with- 
out going and drinking a bumper with. the 


Never was an evening of greater 4 5. 


wrapped in gloom and depreſſion, but after a 


began 


* » 
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began at laſt to grow extremely free and for- 
ward in his advances, while Cecilia's mind 
was by this time in a ſtate of too much wild” 
neſs and diſorder to endeavour to repreſs him, 
or indeed to be thoroughly ſenſible rk the 1 im- 
propriety of his behaviour. 5 
FPelverton ſeveral times propoſed cheix go- 


ing home, as the Captain was to be their 0 1 


oveſt ; but Anneſley damned him for a dull, 
ſober, ſpiritleſs dog, and, by God, he would 
not ſtir, no not he; he was very well pleaſed: 
with his quarters, and let thoſe that were other= 
viſe take themſelves away, but not expect that 

he was ſo ſoon to be tired of good company. 
And then he filled another bumper, and 
made farther fine ſpeeches to the ladies, and 
attempted to be very ſarcaſtic on Velverton; 


at all which Cecilia laughed immoderately, „ 


while he chucked her under the chin, and re- 
Joiced, he ſaid, to ſee that matrimony had not 

damped her ſpirits. e 
Macdonnel ſat in an agony: Warm to ex- 
ceſs in his temper, theſe freedoms were by no 
means grateful to his feelings, though, from 
the relative ſituations of the parties, they could 
„„ ae! 


* 
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hardly afford grounds for actual jealouſy. H e 
could not but wiſh, however, for an end to 
this ſcene, but how to accompliſh that was 
the difficulty. —As maſter of the houſe, to | 
deny his gueſt wine was ſo contrary to the 
manners of a gentleman, that he ſcarcely knew 
how to take ſuch a ſtep ; but at length, urged 
by Yelverton, he did reſolve on it, as the only 


effectual one for the releaſe of the company. 


Anneſley now ſwore at Macdonnel as much 


as he had before. damned Yelverton ; but as 
he found him reſolute in ſtopping the circula- 
| tion of the bottle, he at length conſented to de- 
| part, and thus an end was put to a ſeene which 
do all but himſelf had been one of purgatory; 


unleſs indeed Cecilia might alſo be excepted, 


who, if ſhe felt not pleafure at what paſſed, 


had at leaſt at that moment not ſufficient ſen- 


Ability to be wounded. 


When they were departed, the irritation \'of 


her mind took another turn, and ſhe grew 
extremely enraged at Macdonnel for driving 
: away her uncle, proteſting that a general con- 
ſpiracy was formed for excluding her from all 
ſociety; but this ſhe would not bear, and if 
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her huſband ſhould contimie to treat her thus, 4 
ſhe ſhould no longer conſider the marriage tie ö 
as binding, but would leave him, and throw 
herſelf into the protection of thoſe from whom 
ſhe might experience greater kindneſs. Mac- 
donnel endeavoured one while to ſooth, then 
to remonſtrate with her, but. ſhe would liften 
neither to argument nor expoſtulation, and 
when he entreated her to retire to reſt, hoping 
dy this means the might become compoſed, 
ſhe hroke. ant into expreſſions of ſtill greater 
fury, proteſting ſhe never would reſt again till 
ſhe had brought all her enemies into ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and emancipated herſelf from the chains 
in which ſhe was now held. be 
This phrenzy continued to encreaſe, till 1 
the next morning ſhe grew ſo outrageous, and 
made ſo deſperate an attempt on her own life, 
as to render confinement neceſſary. And now - 
ſhe uttered a thouſand incoherent expreſſions 
relative to her huſband and Rainsford, whom 


ſhe affirmed had killed each other, nor would 2 | 


the be perſuaded that Macdonnel was really 
that huſband ſtill alive, but inſiſted that he was. 


ſome fiend come to torment her. Even from 
E & * >: an_—_ 
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Zelinda ſhe hid her face when ſhe entered 40 


room, crying out in an agony that ſhe was 
not guilty, and her reproaches were equally 
unkind and unjuſt, though not a word had 


been uttered by Zelinda bearing the leaſt ten- 
dency to reproach. Thus was jt evident that 


her mind laboured under ſome painful im- 
preſſion, but her ravings were ſtill too uncon- 
nected to afford any clue to its diſcovery. 
To have informed Mrs. Rainsford of theſe 


particulars was the occaſion hea Zelinda viſit 


to Eden. 2 
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CHAPTER. IV. 


O! plague me heaven, plague me with all the woes 

That man can suffer! root up my possessions, 1 
Shipwreck my far- sought ballast in the haven, 1 

Fire all my cities, burn my dukedoms down!! 

Let midnight wol ves howl in my desart chambers ! 1 

May the earth yawn! shatter the frame of nature ! 

Let the wreck'd orbs in whirlwinds round me move! $2 


But save me from the rage of jealous love, Mo ei RANy 
Lan; 


_ o 
* 


N EVER could a letter of ſo much 
importance as Mrs. Rainsford's to Mrs. Mea- 
dows, have fallen i into more unfortunate hands 
than the ſervant s to whoſe care it was entruſt= 
ed. This man, Shepherd by name, was for- 
merly a ſoldier in the regiment to which 


Rainsford belonged at his firſt coming over 


to I ndia, and had been concerned, with three 


of his eee in a very atrocious affair of 
| * 
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n a houſe near Allahabad, and mur- 
dering its inhabitants. This outrage was at 
firſt attributed to ſome perſons of the country, 
and Rainsford was particularly inſtrumental in 

detecting and bringing to juſtice its real per- 
petrators. They were all condemned, but, 
beſore the ſentence could be carried into exe- 
cution, Shepherd with another found means 
to eſcape; the other returned to England, but 
Shepherd, after various adventures, came at 
length to Calcutta, and tired of a vagrant life, 
reſolved to ſeek repoſe by going into ſervice, 
truſting that, after ſo many years, himſelf and 
his miſdemeanor were equally forgotten. Af- 
ter two or three unſucceſsful attempts, he 
ſucceeded. in gaining an eſtabliſhment in Foo 
tain Yelverton's houſehold. 

But always of a vindictive ſpirit, he could 
never forgive Rainsford the forward part he 
had taken in his detection, nor ceaſe to wiſh 
for a favourable opportunity of executing ſome 

| concealed piece of revenge. None ſuch had 
| hitherto occurred, but the preſent ſeerned 
a golden one not to be paſſed over. He 


buen that Captain Annefley had come to Cal 
cutta 


# 


4 
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cutta the day before with ſome heavy chatges 


againſt Colonel Rainsford, and ſecretly re | 
joiced in the intelligence; but his joy had 


been ſomewhat damped by finding them ſe- 
parate is,,the evening apparently good friends. 


He was now, however, in poſſeſſion of a let= 


ter of Mrs. Rainsford's, which might contain 
ſomewhat of importance, and of this he re- 
folved to ſatisfy himfelf, and make his own 
uſe of 'any difcoveries with which he might ; 
thus be furniſied. 

Accordingly the moment chat he arnved at 
home, he opened the packet and examined 
its contents; they were to him a moſt deli- 


cious regale, and he immediately began con» 


triving by what method he could beſt make 
them anſwer his purpoſe. He had no doubt 
that this was the affair which brought Captain 
Anneſley to Calcutta, but was fearful that 
Rainsford had found means to deceive him 
into a belief of his innocence, and he wiſhed 2 
to throw this letter inte hands whieh might 
re- inſtate Annefley in a belief of his guilt. 
He was ruminating how this might belt de : 
dccompliſhed, When his n,, bell ringing, 
b 


4 
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be folded the letters haſtily together, and hur- 
_ * rying them into his pocket, attended the ſum- 
mons. 


rally fallen into reflection on what had paſſed 
there, and endeavoured to account to herſelf for 


occurred to her, that ſhe perhaps did not 
know the occaſion of the Colonels being ſum- 
moned to Calcutta the evening before, or at 


neſley had been ſo happily adjuſted. This idea 
'  * once ſtarted, a thouſand circumſtances appear 
ed to confirm the conjecture, and ſhe re- 
proached herſelf exceedingly that ſhe had ne- 
ver mentioned the ſubje&, and relieved Mrs, 
Rainsford's anxieties. Yet knowing the whole 
affair herſelf, the poſſibility that it might not 
be known to her friend, had not immediately 
occurred to her, pre- occupied as ſhe was with 
her own diſtreſs on Cecilia's account. | 


bad diſcovered Mrs. Rainsford's s ſecret; and 
could remove ber uneaſineſs, ſhe had more 


| than once nearly reſolved to return back to 
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When Zeindz left Biden the had very natu- 


Mrs. Rainsford's uneaſineſs,, And now it firſt 


leaſt was ignorant that the difference with An- 


But when poſſeſſed with the idea that ſhe 


Eden 


_— 


Eden for that purpoſe ; then again ſhe recol- 
lected how irkſome her friend ſeemed to have 
found her intruſion, and ſhe felt reluctant to 
repeat it. Thus heſitating and wavering ſhe 
determined nothing, and arrived at her own - 
houſe in the ſame ſtate of irreſolution; there; 
ſtill pondering on the ſame ſubject, ſhe alſo, 
at length, reſolved to conſult Mrs. Meadows, 
and rang to order her carriage * to con- 
duct her thither. 4 
Shepherd had but juſt hd wk A dts: - 
der when a maid entered, bringing in a letter 
which ſhe ſaid ſne had picked up on the ſtairz, 
and ſuppoſed it to belong to her miſtreſs; it 
was one of the very letters which the trea- 
cherous valet had violated, and which he had 
dropped from his pocket as he quitted her, 
Zelinda took it, and, caſting her eyes on the 
ſignature, was ſtruck with the name of Cecilia 
Macdonnel; ſhe looked not at the direction, 
ſhe ſtopped not to conſider what or whoſe it 
might be, the name was at that moment pecu- 
liarly intereſting to her feelings, and, by ann 
involuntary. impulle, ſhe W 4 letter with- 3 
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Struck wich aſtoniſhment and ia ſhe 

funk down into a chair, and fat like a ſtatue, 

with her eyes fixed on the fatal ſcroll, when 

the door opened, and Captain Yelverton en. 
- tered. He wore a ſmile on his countenance, 
| partly the effect of ſatisfaction at the perfect 
reconcilation of his friends, whom he had juſt 
l left; partly of amuſement at the total change 
| which had taken place in the fiery Captain's 

ſentiments, who was now become as warm in 

his admiration of Rainsford, as he had not 
many hours before, been bitter in his invec- 
tives and denunciations againſt him. 

But the fituation in which he found Ze- 
linda, changed his ſmile to ſadneſs, his mirth 
to anxiety, and he eagerly enquired the cauſe 
of her conſternation. It was vain to attempt 
concealing it ;—the letter was in her hand, 
and the truth muſt be known; ſhe therefore 

gave it him without uttering a ſyllable. He 
read it in haſte; ſadneſs and anxiety gave way 
in a moment to furious indignation ! — He 
faw his friend, his fellow-countryman, in- 
Jured, diſhonoured, in the moſt heart-wound- 
ins manner; he thought what his own feeling 

. would 
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would be in ſuch a ſituation, and he thought 
of nothing elſe ; for to doubt the truth af the 
ſtory never entered his mind. He put the 
letter eagerly into his pocket, and darting like 
lightning out of the room, flew directly to 
Macdonnel, and gave it into his hands, ex- 
claiming, —* There ! behold villany detected 
ſuch as the heart of man could n, n 
ceive!“ 

If the indignation 4 the Send had Poet 
rouſed to fury at the idea of injuries ſo groſs, 
what ſenſations muſt they not excite in the 
breaft of the diſhonoured huſband, His eyes 
glared, his mouth foamed with rage, he ſtamped 
on the ground, ſwore with all the dreadful 
oaths he could invent, that he would not loſe 
a moment, but would inſtantly ſeek that raſcal 
Rainsford, and they ſhould not both quit the 
ground alive. He ſat down and wrote a chal- 
lenge, couched in the moſt abuſive language, 
which the dictionary of Billingſgate could fur- 
niſh, calling Rainsford a vile ſeducer of inno- 


cence, a betrayer of the truſt repoſed in hm 1 


by his friend, a ſcound rel, devoid of honour 
bimſelf, and regardleſs wh at indi gnities he put 


n 
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upon has, and requiring him to infer theſe 
charges at the point of his ſword. : 
"Juſt as this eloquent ' effuſion was con- 
cluded, unfortunately a reinforcement arrived 


to the yet not half-expended wrath of the two 
Hibernians, in the perſon of Captain Anneſley, 
into whoſe hands the letter was inſtantly thruſt, 


He read, he raved, he ſwore, he ſtamped 
about the room, called Rainsford by every 

opprobrious epithet he could deviſe, and be- 
ſides, the moſt curſed. of all hypocrites ; — 


« For, damn me to all eternity,” ſaid he, if 


one would not have ſuppoſed him the moſt 
' honeſt and honourable of earthly beings by 
the manner in which he has been talking to 


me this morning, and be damned to him! 
But, by God, he ſhall pay for it; for damn 


me, if I do'nt run him through, ſhould you 

miſs Macdonnel, Come, have you written a 
_ * challenge ?—I'll carry it to him myſelf; and 

by God, he ſhall know my whole mind!“ 


e Yes, yes,” ſaid Macdonnel, giving him the 


| billet, © here it is; I was now going to ſend It 
and Yelverton has promiſed to be my ſecond.' 
8 W flew Anneſley in ſearch of Rainsford, 
| with 
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with whom he had parted at the door of Mrs. 
Meadow's houſe, when he had himſelf gone 
to Macdonnel's; and he now met him coming 
out of the houſe again. There, Sir, he 
cried, as he put the challenge into his hands, 
« your villany now ſtands fully detected, not- 
withſtanding all your fine-ſounding, ſpecious, 
hypocritical cant; and if you eſcape with life 
from Macdonnel's ſword, I here pledge myſelf 
as a ſoldier, that yau ſhall not eſcape from 
mine; and Yelverton will be ſecond to both.” 

| Rainsford read the paper with perfect com- 
poſure, and anſwered, © Indeed, I am at a 
loſs to conjecture the meaning of Mr. Mac- 
donnel's expreſſions ; but ſhall be ready ta meet 
both him and you, Sir, either ſingly, or, if 
you wiſh more effectually to ſecure your point 
together. — Indeed, as you ſeem particularly 
anxious that I ſhould not eſcape with life, I. 
have no objection to your adding Captain 
Yelverton to the party? I only aſk a delay of 5 
two days to ſettle ſome concerns, which it is 
of the utmoſt importance I ſhould not leave 
unarranged, at my departure from the world.”- 
N en 
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© Tnſulting, vaunting, hypocrite!” ex. 
claimed Anneſley,, „but know, Sir, that we 
are men of honour, how baſe and vile ſoever 
you may be ; nor will we meet you but on fair 
and honourable terms, Take the two days 
you demand, and then remember, that if you 
are to live, Macdonnel and I muſt fall! 


Name, therefore, the place and hour of ren- 


Fou recoltect the ruined moſque between 


this place and Eden ? there ſhall you find me 
on Thurſday morning at fix o'clock.” 


Very well; then and there expect to meet 
us!“ and ſo ſaying, he returned to relate the 
e his miſſion to Macdonnel and Yel- 


verton, while Rainsford fat off on his return 


to Eden; firſt, engaging Captain Stanle, 26 


his ſecond on this important occaſion. He 


reſolved, however, to keep the intended meet- 
ing concealed from Mrs. Rainsford, leſt in her 


anxiety for his life, ſhe might be induced to 


have recourſe to meaſures for preventing in 


_ place, 


CHAPTER 
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By Nature cautious as he's brave, 
To Honour only he's a slave; 
Ta that weak part, without defence, 
We must to Honour make pretence. 
. Suun 11. 


Tar Colonel ne on his way to 
| den, abſorbed in aftoniſhment and reflection, 
otally unable to account for theſe new charges, 
hich he felt conſcious were altogether aas 
nfounded as the former, and revolving in 
hat way he might moſt effeftually prevent 
any intelligence of the buſineſs reaching Mrs. 
Rainsford. He ſought, therefore, to aſſume 
an eaſe and cheerfulneſs of manner ill-accord- 
ing with his real feelings; and to meet his 
\nna * a 885 wich the deceitfulneſs of 
which 
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which, at the ſame moment, his heart re. 


forced was totally damped at the ſituation in 


' evidently ſuffering under the extremeſt anguiſh 
of mind, but as evidently anxious to keep i 


till ſhe had received an anſwer from Mrs, 


the tongue of rumour had anticipated his pre- 
cautions, and at leaſt given her reaſon to ſuf- 


the cauſe of her dejection. This ſhe imputed 
to her anxiety on account of his ſummons to 


of which ſhe was ſtill unacquainted ; and the 
Colonel, willing to hope that it might origi- 
nate from this. cauſe alone, haſtened to male 
her eaſy by relating all the circumſtances of 


degree of heſitation, which 


proached him. But the ſmile he had juſt 


which he found her: She was pale, dejected, 


in concealment, on which ſhe was reſolved, 


Meadows. 
Alarmed at ſeeing her thus, . leſt 


pect the perils by which he was ſurrounded, 
he earneſtly and affectionately enquired into 


Calcutta the evening before, with the occaſion 


the affair. But when he ſpake of. his recon- 
ciliation with Arinefley, he felt ſo conſcious oſ 
its little durability, that he could not avoid a 
berray ed, that 

though 
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though what he- had confeſſed was truth, yet 
it was by no means the whole truth, but that 
more remained untold. To the haraſſed 
mind of Mrs. Rainsford, this carried a dread- 
ful conviction that Cecilia's reproaches were not 
unfounded, and that his embarraſſment aroſe 
from a conſciouſneſs that his criminality was 
on the verge of being detected; thus, from 
different motives, each was reſerved to the 


other, while Both endeavoured to aſſume af | 


malt of ſincerity. . 
With ſuch feelings, it was no ſmall relief ; f 
to them that the Colonel's buſineſs occupied 
him ſo entirely for the two following days, that 
they ſaw very little of each other. Rainsford, 
indeed, dreading nothing ſo much as a farther 
ſcrutiny from his Anna, into the affair with 
Anneſley, which he feared ſhe muſt perceive 
too plainly to have been gloſſed over, avoided _ 
her as much as poſſible; while ſne, revolting 
from. the idea that the man ſhe ſo tenderly 
loved, of whoſe honour ſhe had conceived 
ſuch exalted notions, ſhould be fo fallen, ſo 
ſunk into acts of the moſt deſpicable villany, £5 


thrunk within herſelf as he e her, 
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and would even have found her mind _ 
ably relieved, could ſhe have been excuſed 
beholding him again, till all her corroding 
doubts, on his account, were removed. 
To add to her uneaſineſs, ſhe heard not 8 
Mrs. Meadows : She could no way account 
for her ſilence ; but every moment of its con- 
tinuance was a prolongation ef her ſufferin os, 
till at length, wearied out with fruitleſgvexpec- 
tation, ſhe reſolved to go herſelf to Calcutta, 
and endeavour to ſee her friend ; and had, in 
her own mind, fixed for that purpoſe, on the 
_ Thurſday morning on which Colonel Rains- 
: rencontre was to take place. 
On that morning he left his bed at an early 
hour, and going into the room where his in- 
fant ſon "lodged, he tenderly kiſſed and wept 
over him with unſpeakable anguiſh ; and telling 
i the nurſe that he was going out on urgent bu- 
fines, bid her inform her miſtreſs ſo, and that 
his return was quite uncertain ; poſlibly, he 
| might not be abſent more. than two hours, 
and ſhe might depend on hearing an he be 
detained much longer. | 


Alen this meſſage was Fs ds. Mrs | 
| Rainsford 
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Rainsford was almoſt frantic; any doubts ſhe 
had hitherto retained, now gave place to the 
ſtrongeſt conviction of his guilt, and the aſ- 
ſurance that he was gone to anſwer it to Mac- 
donnel. Dreadful as this conviction was, the 
idea that he and Macdonnel were perhaps at 
that moment falling by each other's ſwords, 


was far more horrible, and ſhe reproached _ 


herſelf a thouſand and a thouſand times, that 
ſhe had not more minutely inveſtigated the 
cauſe of her huſband's reſerve, when ſhe might 
have prevented the fatal confequences now 
likely to enſue. e 
Scarcely knowing what ſhe was about, he 
flew to the library, to ſee whether, by means of 
any papers ſhe might find, ſhe could gain fur- 
ther inſight into this dreadful and myſterious 
ranſaftion. A number of papers were indeed- 
ſcattered on the table; but from none could 
ſhe gain the leaſt ſatisfaction: She then ſeized ' 
the handle of the table-drawer, and pulled 
with ſuch violence that ſhe burſt open the 
lock, when the firſt thing ſhe beheld was a 
letter of Ms Rainsford's 9 directed | 
D 2 "005 ©: 
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one whom my heart has long ſo ardently 
loved. Yes, deareſt Anna, an awful fate im- 


. paſſed, I may be no more! My ſoul ſhudders 


calls, and I muſt obey! 


_ vague and general charges of my accuſers. 


a, betrayer of the truſt repoſed in M 
friend ; a ſcoundrel, devoid of honour myſelf, 
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to herſelf. — With frantic eagerneſs ſhe broke 
the Teal, and read as follows : 


* 


DEAREST, BEST OF Women, | 


JUDGE of the anguiſh with which 
I fit down to write, what, ſhould it ever come 
into your hands, will be my laſt farewell to 


pends over me, and ere twelve hours. are 


in reflecting how that exiſtence, which can 
never be recalled, may, in one raſh and haſty 
moment be fooled away; but Hoxovs, that 
idol which our profeſſion, in particular, is 
taught to worſhip above all things,—Hoxovus 


And yet, wherefore obey ? —I know not | 
the offence which I am ſummoned-to anſwer, 
but from my own conjecture, founded on the 


It is by Macdonnel that I am called out, who 
ſtigmatizes me, © as a ſeducer of ignocence ; 
e by my 


and 
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and regardleſs what indignities I put on others. =} 
From theſe, and from expreſſions uſed by 
Captain Anneſley, who was the bearer of the 
challenge, I muſt ſuppoſe that Macdonnel | 
means to charge me with criminal conduct 

with our dear Cecilia. But, my Anna, I am 
guiltleſs of ever harbouring ſuch a thought! 
Heaven knows I am guiltleſs !—I loved her 
as a child, or a ſiſter; I wiſhed to ſee her re- 
ſpectable as well as faſcinating, and to effect 
this, my every effort was unweariedly ex- 
erted. Oh, could I ever have ſuppoſed it 
poſſible, that even Slander herſelf could dare 
ſo baſely to miſrepreſent my conduct, as to 
impute criminal views to me; or inſinuate 

that I was actuated by unworthy motives, in 
my anxtety On her account, when 1 was 


wounded to the laſt degree, only becauſe I -.. 1 


could not inſpire her with that high ſenſe of | 


honour, which is a wean ſureſt, . 1 
only ſure guard. 

But wherefore urge all this to any Amma 
she knows it well; nor if the calumnies 
which now blaſt my character have reached 
her, could lead them one moment's attention: 
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my love, I have appeared blameably inatten- 


ſiſt, remember, that we have a child) © as 
pet, a tender infant; — remember what a 
charge I leave you !—And can I leave you? 


of 1 it till I acquire ſufficient reſolution to reſiſt 
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And that they have reached her I ate fear; 
for Anna, deareſt Anna ! whence that de- 
jection but from fear for my life? — And if, 


tive to your diſtreſs; — if I have failed to en- 
quire, with my accuſtomed intereſt, into un- 
eaſineſs, the contemplation of which harrowed 
up my ſoul, believe me, it was not owing, to 
abated tenderneſs, but ſolely to a dread of too 
much explanation; —to a dread, leſt your 
anxiety for my ſafety might prompt your 
interpoſition between me and that phantom 
which I deſpiſe, while I yield it obedience. — 
Oh, ſtrange inconfiſtency !— We can reaſon 
like men; but when we proceed to act, how 
often, alas! are we in action like children. 
My Anna, farewell !— Moſt beloved of 
women, farewell !—If I muſt fall a facrifice 
to a folly which I have not reſolution to re- 


leave him too ?—Let me not think of it leſt 
I grow a coward !—Or, rather let me think 


| hazarding | 
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hazarding a life I have tf much reaſon to 


. prize !—But no, it muſt not be! —I could | 
ſtand 8 preſent reproach; but a life of con- 
tumely!!!— Oh, my love, my angel, pity 


while you blame me 


Anna, would that you could read my no 1 
could know the agonies I ſuffer, while my pen 
thus lingers on the paper, loath to part from - 


you ;—loath to bid you farewell for ever; yet 


it muſt be: This hand, which 1 have often 
thrown in fondneſs. round thee, now graſps the 
dagger that muſt ſtab thee to the heart ! Vet; 
while it ſtabs with its cruel words, he who : 


guides i it is not leſs devotedly than before, | 
5: 0: Robe dab 
Four affectionate, 
Ewan Nainsronnt 


Mrs. Rainsford ak this fatal paper | white; 
ſtunned with its contents, ſhe wept not, neither 
did ſhe faint, but, fixed like a ftatue, remained | 
on the ſpot where. ſhe had firſt ſeized it, when 
the door opening, ſhe was rouſed from her le- 
thargy by beholding the Colonel himſelf enter, 


into o whoſe arms ſhe ſunk ſenſeleſs ! . 
„ He 
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at liberty, if they preferred it, to follow this 


this would not be omitted. They replied, 
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He arrived at the place of rendezvous" at 
the appointed time, where he found his three 


antagoniſts, who informed him, that after ma- 


ture deliberation, they thought, conduct ſo 
baſe as his deſerved not to be puniſhed after 
the manner of a gentleman; and they had 
determined, therefore, to proceed on other 


grounds, and leave the affair to the deciſion of 


a Court-Martial. In conſequence of this re- 
ſolution they had exhibited charges againſt him 


do the ſuperior officer, on which he would be 
that day arreſted, and as ſpeedily as OY 


brought to trial. | 
To this he replied, die Gears; crendiity 


mode of procedure ; but they muſt recollect, 
that as ſoon as he ſhould be acquitted, of 
which he was confident, it would then be his 
turn to call on them for ſatisfaction for the 


opprobrious language with which they had 


aſſailed him, and they might reſt aſſured that 


that, in that caſe, they certainly ſhould not 


| ſhrink from meeting him; but adviſed him 


nat to be too ſanguine about the acquittal, 
for 
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for they had not undertaken the proſecution, - 


except their cauſe had reſted on tolerably ſe- 


cure ground; and with that reply they de- 


parted, Rainsford immediately returned 
home, rejoiced that he had no farther ne- 


ceſſity for practiſing reſerve to his Anna; and 


enquiring for her, was told ſhe was in the 
kbrary, whither he flew with tranſports ; — 


though theſe experienced a cruel alloy from 


the affecting manner in which he was re- 


ceived. 
It was not long, Bester before Mrs. 


Rainsford recovered her ſenſes, when ſhe and 


the Colonel gave free ſcope to the unbounded 
happineſs they felt at being thus reſtored to - 


mutual confidence. But though this haraſs- 


ing reſerve was at an end, other trials awaited _ 
them: — The requiſite explanations on both 


ſides were ſcarcely concluded, when the ar- 
rival of the guard, which was to take Rains- 


ford into cuſtody, was announced, and with 


them he was obliged inſtantly to depart, after 
tenderly bidding adieu to his wife and child. 


The former of theſe, it was agreed, ſhould 
follow him to Calcutta, to endeavour at ac- 
DS ___ quiring 
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quiring ſome farther inſight into an affair ſtill 


utterly incomprehenſible to either. — Eloiſa 
ſays, . | 2 | - 


- 


_ Heaven first taught LETTERs for some wretch's aid, 
Some banish'd lover, or some captive maid |! 


But as Rainsford was carried guarded to Cal- 
cutta, and revolved in his mind all that his poor 
friend, C harles Meadows, had ſuffered in con- 
ſequence of a LETTER, and the proſpects 
before himſelf, in conſequence of another, he 
was rather tempted to think them the inven- 
tion of ſome EVIL GEN1US for the curſe of 


mankind ! ! 


CHAPTER 
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| CHAPTER . 


There, at one passage, oft you 5 survey 
A lie and truth contending for the way; 
And long *twas doubtful, both so closely pent, 
Which first should issue through the narrow vent: 
At last agreed, together out they fly, 
Inseparable now the truth and lie; : 
The strict companions are for ever join'd, 
And this, or that, unmix'd, no mortal e'er Shall find, 


Pors. BO. 


ſternation and horror with which ſhe was ftruck. 


at the peruſal of Cecilia's letter, and her huſ- 


band's haſty departure after ſhe had commu- 


nicated it to him, ſhe began to reflect by what 
means it could have come into her houſe. 


Then ſhe immediately recollected that Colo- 


nel Rainsford might very probably have been 


there * her abſence, and dropped it from 


To bk 2a. 


ſhe had ſomewhat recovered from the con- 
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- his pocket ; nor did ſhe now doubt but that 
the occaſion of her uneaſineſs; a cauſe fully 
with reſpect to Colonel Rainsford. There re- 


mained now, therefore, no reaſon for her viſit 
to Mrs. Meadows, and, accordingly, when 


this moſt baſe and criminal tranſaction had 
come to Mrs. Rainsford's knowledge, and was 


adequate to the effect ſhe had witneſſed, She 
found alſo in Cecilia's mortified diſappointed 
paſſion, an equally efficient cauſe for her 
phrenzy, and the wild expreſſions ſhe had uſed 


Shepherd came in, a few minutes after, to an- 
nounce her carriage, it was remanded. 
Left thus at liberty to purſue his medita- 
tions, Shepherd retired to his own room, when 
feeling in his pocket for the letters, the cover 
to Mrs. Meadows only was to be found. He 
looked about the room, no trace of the other 
was to be diſcovered, he went over the houſe, 
and to every place where he could recolled 
that he had been ſince his firſt reading it, 
ſti! it eluded his ſearch, He inwardly ravel 
and curſed himſelf, but all to no purpoſe, the 
letter was gone paſt redemption ; and ſhortly 
after, over-hearing ſome violent expreſſions 


dropped 
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dropped by Captain Anneſley, as he and-Yel- + 
verton came inte the houſe together, no doubt 
remained on. _ . but nn N 
into their hands. 2 
What then was belt for him 2 0 ih 
detection was impoſſible, for f courſe Mrs. 
Rainsford, no receiving an anſwer from Mrs. 
Meadows, would enquire into this delay, and 
it muſt then appear that the packet had never 
been delivered; and the encloſed letter to 
Cecilia having become public, the proceſs by 
which it came to light muſt inevitably be 
traced. No alternative but a haſty retreat 
therefore remained, and on this he reſolved. 


But as he did not chuſe to make it without 


his ſalary, he went directly to Yelverton with 
a ſtory that he had been ſent for by a friend 
up the country, ho could procure him a poſt 
of gonſiderable profit, if he would ſet off with- 
out delay, and requeſting therefore his imme - 
diate diſmiſſion. Velverton, after ſwearing 
heartily at the man for troubling him at ſuch 
a moment, paid his wages, and before 2 5 
he was ſeveral miles diftant from Calcutta. 

— Hicherto Yelverton had been too much . | 

ſorbed 


bout it, and her own conjectut 
have been dropped by Rainsford. But Rains- 
ford had not been into the houfe, and this 
- other which could plauſibly account for the 


__ ed at a viſit made ſome days after by Mrs, 


band, when ſhe went immediately to Mrs. 
letter, which ſhe had little doubt had by ſome 


| | caſioned the preſent troubles in which the Co- 
lonel was involved. She found Mrs. Mea- 
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ſorbed in the letter itſelf to think of inveſti- 
gating how it came into Zelinda's hands; but 
towards evening, growing fomewhat cooler on 
the ſubj ect, he recollected that he was yet ig- 
norant of that matter, and enquired into it. 


Zelinda theretpon imparted all ſhe knew a- 
that it muſt 


conjecture was therefore entirely done away ; 
nor could either ſhe or the Captain form any 


manner in which it was found, till it was ſolv- 
Rains ford to Mrs. Velverton, on the —_— 
of the Colonel's arreſt. 

On that day Mrs. Raitsford 580 at Cal- 
cutta within a very ſhort time after her huſ- 
Meadows's, anxious to know the fate of her 
means fallen into Macdonnel's hands, and oc- 


dows in a ſcarcely leſs embarraſſing ſituation 
4 3% c — 8 ä than 
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than her own, through her old perſ . | 
Dawkins, (of which we ſhall ſpeak in the next 


Chapter) but totally ignorant of the letter in 


queſtion, and only knowing by vague rumour | 


that ſome heavy accuſations had been brought 


againſt Colonel Rainsford. With theſe re- 
ports however ſhe had not concerned herſelf, 
as ſne concluded them to ariſe from what had | 
paſſed between him and Captain Annefley, 


which affair ſhe knew had been happily ſet- 


tled. She was ſhocked indeed at finding how 


much ſhe was miſtaken in her conjectures, 


and the very diebe eee in wane | 


her friends now ſtood: 


When Mrs. Rainsford learnt 30 5 letter wv 
had never been delivered to Mrs. Meadows, 
her ſuſpicions of courſe fell on the ſervant to 
whom it had been entruſted, and ſhe haſtened [ 
to Mrs. Yelverton to try what farther- intelli- 
gence was to be obtained. Here, on com- 
paring circumſtances together, no doubt of 
Shepherd's treachery remained on the minds - 
of either of the ladies, indeed his haſty de- 
parture ſeemed a full confeſſion of guilt. Still 
Long: s writing-ſuch a letter appeared as great 
= a myſtery | 
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_ 1 as ever to Mrs. Rainsford, and ſhe 
declared her intention of going to her immedi. 
ately and ſatisfying herſelf whether it were 
really written by her, or whether the whole 
were not the machination of ſome villain, ea- 
ger to deſtroy the happineſs of both families. 
Alas, then,” ſaid Mrs. Yelverton, © you 


do not know of poor Cecilia's ſituation ?” 


„ What mean you, Zelinda ?” ſaid Mrs, 
Rainsford, alarmed. <© No, I have heard no- 
thing of her fince her rude diſmiſſal of our 
meſſenger on Saturday.“ 
. « You will be ſhocked then at what you 
ſhall hear,” anſwered Zelinda. She now gave 
Mrs. Rainsford an ample detail of all that had 
fince occurred, concluding her relation with 
faying, „J underſtand Mrs. Macdonnel till 
to continue in the ſame ſtate of outrageous 
phrenzy as when I laſt ſaw her; but ever ſince 
the fatal diſcovery of the letter, I am prohi- 
bited by Captain Yelverton from going to the 
houſe.” . 

« Ah then,” ſaid Mrs. Rainsford, 6c 1 ſee 
the whole matter but too plainly, Thus let- 


ter was written in a tranſport of phrenzy, 
when 
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when our poor young friend ht not what 
ſhe was about. — Oh how ſhall 1 eternally 
reproach myſelf, that I did not ſhew it with- 
out heſitation to the Colonel— that 1 could | 
wrong him ſo much as to admit for a moment 
the idea that ſuch a man could be a villain. 
But why, Zelinda, was T not. Informed "6k 
theſe particulars ?” ? : 
| « I vent to Eden, „ 
Monday morning, for the purpoſe of commu- 
nicating them, but finding you already ſo un- 
eaſy, I did not care to add to your diſtreſs by 
ſuch a diſcloſure. It was not long after ; 
return home. on that day that Cecila's le 
fell into my hands, with the conſequences of 
which you are but too well acquainted.” | 
a A ene e, | 
communication ! —for then, knowing Cecilia's 
ſtate, her letter had been accounted for, and 
all had been well. What do not mankind of- 
ten ſuffer from ſuch miſtaken reſerve, . ſuch 


miſtaken ideas of tenderneſs. and delicacy! ! 
we have, amongſt us, been playing theſe: off 


to each other, till we have thereby involved 


ES in a maze of perplexities, f from which 
1 fe 


hes 


"a * 
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1 ſee not any immediate- proſpe& of our ex. 


trication. — And what could you mean, Ze. 


linda, by the queſtions you oy to me * that 


ns! * 
« Oh heaven, I hardly knew myſelf! =] 


wiſhed to ſay ſomething, yet knew not what 
to ſay. — Indeed I have now ſcarcely any re- 
collection of the ſubje& of thoſe queſtions, 
but 1 am afraid they were LIFE fly; IT; tri. 

fling.“ | 

| Little more piſſes on dus ſubjed, a0 the 
time being nearly expired when Mrs. Rains. 
ford had been told that ſne might poſſibly be 
allowed to ſee the Colonel, ſhe went in ſearch 
of him, in order to os ae the incelligence. the 


nad been collecting. 


Fhe had not left Mrs. Velverton many mi- 
nutes when the Captain entered, attended by 
Anneſley and Macdonnel. He wore a ver 
ſtern and angry countenance, and with a voice 
but too much correſponding with it, addreſſed 


| his wife, © Zelinda, has Mrs. Rainsford been 


with you: e 


aue, ſhe has.” 


Then, take notice, from this 5 
inſil 
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nliſt that ſhe never be admitted within my 
doors again; ſhe s as bad, or even x worle, 
an her huſband.” £0362 Rs - 32 | 
« Indeed, my 3 I fear you are eee 
as to both; I fear they are groſsly miſrepre- 
ſented, _ you w_ find * at laſt to be 
Innocent,” Y 

« Innocent] yes, 11 are pretty innocents 
indeed! but I do not ueſire ſuch innocents for 


ompanions to my wife! Thank God ſhe eſ- 


aped uninjured, though living for ſome time 
nder the ſame roof with this innocent Colo- 
el, and ſhe ſhall not run any more riſks.” 

« What do you mean, my dear George? 

I am ſure I always found Colonel Rains 
ford's behaviour marked with the moſt perfect 
propriety, and, as you know, he has 80 to 
me one of the kindeſt, beſt of friends.” 
„ Oh, yes to be ſure, — and he has been 
one of the kindeft, beſt of friends to Mrs. 
Macdonnel too vaſtly kind, vaſtly fond, 1 
don't doubt; — damn him, ſuch a ſcene has 
come out; a ſervant of his has offered to be 
evidence againſt him, and a n oy . 
has to tell r . , 
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Good Heavens! — what can it be ?” 
Oh, a: trifling buſineſs! — the wife wa 


very kind in accommodating the huſband, 
that's all; leaving the lovers together when. 
ever ſhe had an opportunity; and no doubt 
the hufband has been equally accommodating 
to the wife, only that we don't happen to 
know quite fo much about the matter; her 
gallant has not been ſeized with ſuch a jealous 
fit as Bis miſtreſs, and ſo that fecret is better 
kept.” e 
t And curſe me, if I would not have had 
the wife out of revenge,” ſaid Macdonnel 
* if I had known as much Sem: . I'd 


CEE 


* Why, you — 8 

tte that Mrs. Rainsford has been criminal?“ 
& Criminal enough; ſhe has been pimp 
to her huſband at leaſt, if ſhe has not been: 
proſtitute herſelf ; for ſhe uſed to leave Cecil 
and him together, under pretence of his lectur- 
ing her for her levity towards other men; and 
one time, when ſhe had done fo, this ſervant, 
who was not known by the lovers to be ſo 
near at hand, overheard ſome very tender ex. 
$19 prethonk 
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reflions, ſuch as, <« My deareſt Cecilia He 
y lovely girl * and others equally: ſoft and 
nſinuating; and then he tender) claſped: the 
lady in his arms, and gave her a very tender 
kiſs or two. God knows how much farther 
this tender ſcene might have been carried, had 
it not been that the man made ſome ac- 
idental noiſe, which he thinks they heard, 
and ſuppoſing themſelves interrupted, the tone 
ſuddenly changed, and it was all ſage, 
parental, and moral advice on the one ſide, 
and promiſes of prudence and good behaviour | 


on the other.” | 
Damn ths hypocrite ” here e : 


the enraged Macdonnel. damn him! damn 
him! damn him! but he ſhall pay dear e- 
nough for theſe tender moments! 

Mrs. Yelverton was perfectly aſtoniſh ed! | 
unwilling as ſhe was to believe Colonel and 
Mrs. Rainsford as culpable as they were re- 
preſented, there were yet circumſtances here 
brought forward, enough to confound the moſt 
incredulous, eſpecially as the ſtory, . told by 
the ſervant, agreed ſo well with what Cecilia 
ſaid in her letter. The truth was, that the 
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man had ſome foundation for his aſſertions, 
but had wonderfully embelliſned his relation 
The reader will perhaps recollect, that when 
Colonel Rainsford, after ſeveral remonſtrance; 
with Cecilia, on her conduct towards Mor: 
riſon, had at laſt brought her to a ſenſe and 
acknowledgment of its impropriety, and 1 
promiſe of amendment, in his tranſport at the 
proſpect of this alteration, he did actually give 
her a kiſs. It was a pure effuſion of friend- 
ſhip, given with the moſt perfect innocence of 
heart; but was thus converted into a heayy 


a accuſation againſt him, ſo true is it that the 


guilt or innocence of a thouſand trifling cir- 
cumſtances is eſtabliſhed, not ſo much by the 
act itſelf, as by the manner in which it may 
be repreſented ; and when once the world has 
begun to traduce the character of any victim 
it has ſelefted, there is no circumſtance too 
abſurd or improbable for one ſet of perſons to 
relate, or another to believe. 

Mrs. Rainsford, as we have ſaid, quitted 
| Mrs: Yelverton, with the hope that ſhe might 
then gain admittance to the Colonel ; but how 


ſevere was her mortification, when, on at- 
riving 


THE RECTOR'S sox. | 11 
riving at the door of the hall where he had 


been examined, ſhe was informed that he was 


ordered into the cloſeſt confinement, and on 


no conſideration was any perſon to be allowed 


acceſs to him A moſt unuſual and unlooked- 


for ſeverity, as it was expected that he would 
be left at large on his parole, according to the 


general cuſtom, in ſimilar caſes. But ſuch ex- 


ceſſive pains had been taken by his proſecutors 


to traduce his character, and influence the 


public mind to their own nde, 


Colonel Rainsford, who, but A few days be- | 


fore, had been half idolized in Calcutta, was 
now regarded as. ſo great a villain that his 
word was not to be truſted.  _ 

This was a ſtroke almoſt beyond Mrs. 


Rainsford's fortitude to bear. It was now 


plain, that her huſband was pre- judged, and 


that innocence could be of little avail to ſtem 
the torrent of calumny let looſe to overwhelm 
him. And yet, amidſt all theſe indignities, 12 
Gong powerful conſolations remained, to which 
both herſelf and the Colonel could ſafely cling x 
for ſupport. In the firſt place, his life could 
not be touched; and it. deppired of honours . 
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which he had accepted, not ſought, he coul 


| enjoy a private life, with the fulleſt conſcious. 


neſs that this perſecution had been wholly un. 


deſerved. An opportunity was, moreover, 
now afforded of diſtinguiſhing his real friend, 


from thoſe who were only the adherents of his 
ſtation and fortune; and he had the- fatisfac- 
tion of finding a choſen few, whoſe attachment 
remained unſhaken, and who, ſpite of his 
calumniators, could perſiſt in believing him 
an innocent and injured man. 

At the head of theſe was the truly benevo- 
lent Benington, who, owing to his retired 
habits, had declined many preſſing invitations 
to Eden, and with whom Rainsford had con- 
fequently had very little intercourſe ſince his 


ſettling there. But the moment the merchant 
heard of his embarraſſments, he became am- 


ious to render him any ſervice in his power, 
and with this view attended at his examination. 
Here, though he thought the charges preſſed 


dard upon him, and had the appearance of 


being well ſupported, yet ſo firm was his re- 


| Hance on that honour and integrity of which 


he 22 ſeen ſuch - repeated inſtances, that he 
Pan 


fe ' 3 
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perſiſted in believing the Colonel's character 


would finally be cleared, and that he ſhould _ 


yet behold him reſtored to the high place the 


had once held in the public eſteem. In this 
opinion he was the more fully confirmed, 


from the perfect tranquillity maintained by the 
ſuppoſed culprit during the whole of this trying 
ſcene ; a tranquillity which bore not the leaſt 
appearance of being aſſumed as a maſk to 
conceal conſcious guilt, but evidently aroſe 
from the conſcious dignun of ne 
worth. 
When, thereſore, he heard him i 
into ſtrict cuſtody, he made every poſſible ef- 
fort to procure an abatement of the rigour of 
this order, and obtain permiſſion that he might 
be confined at his (Mr. Benington's) houſe, 
offering to take any guard with him that the 
Court might judge proper to appoint, But 
even this indulgence, finall as it was, was pe- 
remptorily refuſed, and the merchant had the 


mortification of ſeeing his friend borne off i. 


bis place of confinement, without any means 
of alleviating its hardſhips. | 
Nor leſs aſſiduous was Captain ; in 
VOL, III. 1 endea- 
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endeavouring to aſſiſt a man he ſo. highly 

| eſteemed, by boldly remonſtrating againſt the 
unprecedented ſeverity of his treatment, and 
even threatening to appeal to the Governor- 
General againſt the conduct of the Court; 
but his menaces, and Benington's entreaties, 
vwere alike waſted in air. The Colonel's con- 
finement was, however, of no long continu- 
ance; he was ſoon brought to trial, and the event 
was exactly what, under ſuch circumſtances, 
might be expected; he was pronounced guilty, 
and ſentenced to be deprived of all his ho- 
nours, and declared n of erwin the 

company more. 

This ſentence, with the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of the Court, was immediately for- 
warded to the Governor-General for his con- 
firmation; but he was ſo much ſtruck with 
the caſe, and thought the evidence againſt the 
Colonel fo inadequate for his conviction, eſpe- 
cially when weighed againſt his general high 
character, that he refuſed to ſanction the ſen - 
tence, and referred the whole affair to the de- 
ciſion of the Court of Directors in England, 
forwarding immediately by a Courier, over 
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land, all the documents neceſſary for enabling 
them to form their judgment. At the ſame 
time he ſent an order to Calcutta for the Colo- _ 
nel to be releaſed on his parole, accompanying 
it with a pretty ſevere cenſure on the unne- 
ceſſary and unuſual rigour with which he had 
Ha been confined, 
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So 5pake the Cherub, and his grave rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Invincible ; abash'd the Devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely. 


MiLTow. 


- TR Mrs. Meadows returned to 
Chibi, after the accouchement of Mrs. Rains- 
ford, ſhe was, for a ſhort time, entirely free 
from Dawkins's intruſions, and indeed had 
reaſon to believe that he had quitted the place, 
whither ſhe earneſtly hoped he might not re- 
turn, before her departure to England, an 

_ event which was now. drawing near, and to 
which ſhe looked forward with the greateſt 
ſatisfaction. But ere that time arrived, her 


q tormentor again * and renewed his 


fulſome 
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fulſome aſſiduities with increaſed - ardour, 
making numberleſs excuſes for viſiting her, 
and following her whitherſover ſhe went. Al 
this was extremely irkſome; yet while he 3 
never ſpake of his paſſion, - or behaved im- 
properly in any way, ſhe felt it difficult ab- 5 
an to forbid kis coming to the houſe. 

But on the morning after ſhe, had laſt ſeen. 
Colonel Rainsford, at a very early hour, juſt” 
* e | 


"Twas ebbing darkneu, past the noon of night, 
And Phospher, on the confines of the lights 
Promis'd the Sun, ere day began to pring, 5 5 


The tuneful lark already stretch'd her wing, 
And EIS on her nen, made short 3 to eing. 


She was AE wa by a 1 1 at 
her door, and the ſervant entering her room 
in a few minutes, brought a note, the bearer 
of which, ſhe faid, was ordered to wait, and 
in caſe Mrs. Meadows would-accompany. him, 
to conduct her to the gentleman by wWhom 
it was ſent. Amelia haſtily- opened it, and 
13 as lows; $1 : s 


ZE 3 | « Excuſe 


attend the death-bed of the Derviſe, Jeipal, 


you till the day had been farther advanced. 


lative to the fate of her unfortunate Charles. 


| quite at the extremity of the town, When he | 
| conducted her up ſtairs, and ſhewing her into 
2 room, ſaid, he would tell the gentleman ſhe 


8 ciently' dawned for her to ſee what fort of 
place ſhe was in, and me was ſomewhat' ſur⸗ 


great Elegance, on which ſhe. immediately 
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4a Excuſe, dear Madam, this unſeaſonable 
W ; but I earneſtly wiſh you would 
accompany the bearer to the houſe where I 
am at preſent, whither I have been ſent for to 


who 1s extremely anxious to ſee you before 
he expires ; and who, I think, cannot ſurvive 
another hour, otherwiſe I had not troubled 


"Bowe: s with reſpect, 
EpwarD RaiNSFORD. 


* 7 
. 


Mrs. Meadows dreſſed herſelf in haſte, 
unſuſpicious of any fraud, and anxious only 
to learn, as ſhe expected, ſomething g farther. re- 


She accompanied the meſſenger to a houſe 


was come. The day was by this time fuffi- 


prized to find it a room furniſhed in a ſtyle of 


concluded, 


— 
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concluded that Jeipal had been ſent for to 
ſome perſon of conſequence, who wanted his 
medical aſſiſtance, and had there been taken 
us: *; 


the form of all others, in ſuch a ſituation, moſt 
terrifying to her, that of Dawkins. She gave 


a Violent ſcream, and. ruſhing towards the 


door, endeavoured to paſs him, and haſten 
out of the room; but he cooly turned round, 


and locking the door, ſaid, . Be not alarm 
ed, Madam, I know the fight of me is unex- 
pected by you; but I aſſure you, that at pre- 
ſent, converſation is all I ſeek ; and it is only - 


your refuſal to liſten to me which will drive 
me to extremities, 
fixed on this place, and hour, for an inter- 


view; and as I knew that I had no chance of 
obtaining one if requeſted in my own per- = 


fon, I availed myſelf of a more favoured | 
name to attract you e 17 


"£4 


She fat down on a. ſofa—every moment 
appearing to her an age, till ſhe ſhould be con- 
ducted to the dying man; but ſhe had not 1 
been ſeated two minutes, ere ſne heard the 
door open, and looking up, beheld entering, 5 


For private reaſons 1 


hunk 


| 


me to an attempt which I by no means wiſh ? 
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— And do you think that this baſe artifice 
ſhall avail you? — No, Mr. Dawkins, feeble 
as my ſex is eſteemed, you ſhall ſee that a 
woman, when her ſpirit is once rouſed, has 
powers of- reſiſtance, of which you may not, 
perhaps, dream ; nor will I ſtay one moment 
to liſten to your inſulting language: — And 
again ſhe attempted to get to the door, but 
be took hold of her hands, and ſaid, 8 
Can you ſuppoſe, Mrs. Meadows, when 

I planned this interview, that I did not take 

care to preclude every poſſibility of your 
_ eſcaping? —But once more, I aſſure you, 
that it is only converſation I ſeek; why 
will you not liſten to me, then, but drive 


Why will you not fit down and hear what 
T have to fay?” 

_ Half wild with terror, not 1 how 
to extricate herſelf from her ſituation, and 
fearful to drive him to deſperation, Amelia 
thought ſhe had better liſten to him quietly for 
a while; and ſhe ſaid, « Well, then, keep 
your diſtance, and I will attend. WY oe os Cy 
At any diſtance you pleaſe, Madam: 
She 


3 5 7 | / F 
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She fat down on a chair, juſt hy the door, 
and he on another, at the other ſide of the 
room, when he began: -. It is now many 
years Mrs. Meadows, that 1 have cheriſhed, 
with unabated ardour, my. unfortunate. paſſion 
for you; nor can you form any idea of the 
dangers I haye braved, and the difficulties. 
I have encountered! oa this long purſuit; they 
can be known. only to myſelf, and to a power 
capable of ſeeing far deeper than mortal Pow- 
ers can penetrate. But, wich ſuch a PORE in 
view, WhO would not encounter, difficulties? — 
The joys of Heaven were to me a diſtant 
and barren. proſpect ; | beheld: you, and my. 
heart was. fixed on che Joys of earth. Yer 


ah, man little knows. on what 2. wretched 
foundation he builds his hopes, of happineſs, . 


when woman is to be its baſis!— Pure paſ- 
ſion is an idea to which the female heart is a 
ſtranger; nor knows it how to value love for 
itſelf alone. Ves, Mrs. Meadows, even you, 
whom I have wiſhed to conſider as ſuperior to 
the reſt of your ſex, even you have but more 
confirmed me in the belief of this truth z= 


tor wh was your conduct towards a huſband, 
1 5 whom : 


= 
— ee el — — , ea 
7 . 
\ 1 


with my cries!ꝰ 


| ever it might — coſt me; nay, even when 
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whom you" profeſſed to love with an 'ardour 
that knew no bounds, which no time could 


abate; no chance could alter And yet, 
while to this man you could give your hand, 


For could refuſe him the only reward that 
could ſatisfy love like his: — You put a Bars, 


ren ſceptre in bis gripe * but denied all 1 


| could make that ſceptre valuable.” 


ce Merciful God!“ exclaim ed Amelia, 


iti up, Why muſt T be doomed to liſten 
to ſuch language Let me go, Sir, this 


inſtant, or I will — the” ebenen 

c That you cannot ao, Madam; ; oli bear 
in uncl therefore, what'T told you; be quiet 
and you are ſafe; attempt to make a _ 


| and you compel me to violence“? 


Amelia gave him a look of the fierceſt tis 


digniticn1—She walked up and down the 


room, with her arms folded, while he con- 


tinued, —< Had I ſeen your heart devoted to 


love alone, that the man was your ſole object, 
revering ſo pure, ſo elevated a paſſion, I had 
inſtantly dropped my purſuit, what pangs ſo- 


that 
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that lover was no more, I had conſidered your 
love and ſorrow ſtill as ſacred, nor dared to 
intrude upon them. Bur, when I found that 

this man was only dear, in proportion to the 
means he might have of fixing you ſplendidly 


in the world; that love alone was not your © 


object, but that you®equally ſought . fame, 
wealth, and honour,” no barrier appeared a- 
gainſt purſuing my claim with .a diligence 
equal to my rival's. Still I have found you 
inexorable ! but it is time, Mrs. Meadows, 
that this farce ſhould be concluded, the maſk 
you have ſo long worn is now grown old, the 


varniſh has loſt its gloſs, it can deceive no 5 


longer; throw it aſide then, finiſh with a mar- 
riage in due form, and let the curtain drop on 
the ridiculous ſcene; behold me ready to 
plight my faith to you; — you have been a 
widow as long as reputation requires, then 
accept the hand I offer, and we A both be I 


happy.” =. 4 
% Go on, go on,” aid 4 il ak 7 


ing about the room, © let me hear all yu b 
have to ſay at once; yet do not. hope at laſt 


to krighten me into compliance, nor ſup- 
E 6 = bes 
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ments.“ 


pable of firmneſs! Can nothing then move 
you, Madam? Can you ſtill dare to defy me? 
Oh, how little could I once ſuppoſe that 


terror! I thought that when I had ſoftened 


I wiſhed to owe to warmer feelings; — and if, 


from ungratified paſſion, pity could not ſway 


prize, would at leaſt have had ſome influence 
in my favour.” 


"2 


poſe that when all my happineſs on earth 
has been facrificed to my unfortunate paſſion, 
any thing that your brutality can utter can 


make the ſmalleſt alteration in my ſenti- 1 


« Oh falſe ideas of an ill- judging world, 
which can aſſert that the female heart is inca- 


ſhould be driven again to theſe ſchemes of 


your foul towards me by my late conduct, 
when I had averted an evil which threatened 
you, and which F oniy could avert, that gra- 
titude at leaſt would have accompliſned what 


inſenſible to the torments you ſaw me endure 
your bofom to allay them, the ſhame of not 


rewarding fo important a ſervice, with the 
only recompenſe which you knew I could 


© And, ſince you * in chat * vou 
; would 


— 
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would endeavour now to win me, by. expo- | 


fing to my view how much I have been du- 
ped, how you have ſported with my, unſuſ- 
picious temper, and fooled me into believing | 
you ſincere, when moſt I 9 to have ſuſ- 
pected falſehood.” 
2 * Madam, you . my 5 


aim ; I reſolxed to get you completely in m 


power, and I have done it. I ſaw that you 
could ſacrifice wealth, to pride and an oſ- 
tentatious diſplay of ſentiment and ſenſibility, 
and, fince you were not vulnerable in that 
part, I have now taken ſurer ground. Know 
then that your character is proſtrate at my 
feet, and, if you wiſh to preſerve that. un- 
blemiſhed, you muſt conſent to be mine. The 
houſe you are now in, is one of the moſt no- 
torious for ill- fame which this city contains; 
ſwear to give me your hand on any day you 
mall chooſe to appoint, within the next fort- 
night, and I will this moment conduct you out 


of it, by a ſecret way, ſo that no one ſhall 


know whence you come: Refuſe what I aſk, 8 
you muſt then quis the houſe 1 in the face. of 
| | day, 
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day, and of thouſands of ſpectators, and you 1 
know the conſequence.” 

- « Nor do I care for the IO 1 

Arad no evil but a guilty conſcience.” 

« Good God! good God but are you : 
well aware what you ſay, Madam? You may 
ſuppoſe the loſs of character to be a trifle, 
but conſider the train of ills it brings with it, 
the loſs of your ſtation in ſociety, perpetual 
reproach, every eye looking on you with 


ll ſcorn; no friend to relieve your ſufferings, — 


are theſe nothing? And, mark me, Madam, 
I will take care that change of place ſhall not 
auvail you; this ſtigma, once fixed on your 
reputation, ſhall never be removed, it ſhall 
hunt you through every quarter of the globe, 
till at laſt you ſhall be compelled to /zek ſhel- 
ter in my arms. You may doubt my ability 
to execute theſe threats, but take care how 
you rely on ſo fallacious a hope; what I am 
determined on, I am determined on at all ha- 
- zards, nor care I if I even fall myſelf, in ſeal- 
ing your inevitable ruin. Your child too, 
your Indamora, ſhall ſhare your fate, ſhall be 
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the victim of orledes which” ſhe" yet hardly 
knows even' by name.“ (461! 1 BONSUMN,. 220 
«Mr. Dawkins, unlock the door this i in⸗ 
ſtant and give me paſſige J will not ſtay 
another moment to be thus inſulted: —You 
may think me perhaps, as a woman, unable 
to compel you to what I demand, but know 
that the female arm, nerved by ; energy of 
mind, has powers of which the ſlaves of vice 


can form no idea, and will be obeyed.T as 


ſhe ſpoke; the lightning which "flaſhed frem 
her eyes, the bright effulgence of determined 
virtue, like Zephon's reproof, abaſhed the 


devil with whom ſhe contended ; —he felt A 


himſelf again foiled ; he ſcarcely dared to look 


on her, he pauſed for: a moment; deteſtable 3 


thoughts were floating in his brain, but cun- 
ning once more gained the aſcendancy; his 
point was carried, why then by brutal violence 
undo what art had been accompliſhing ? = 
He drew forth the key and unlocked the door, 
Mrs. Meadows haſtened out of the houſe, he — 
following her, nor did either "wy till ſhe as. 

rived at her own door, BEN N 


* 


: Benington, to whom ſhe communicated what 
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Wbile the ſcene was paſſing, Amelia felt 
her ſituation inſpiring her with reſolution, nor 
could any ſenſation find a place in her breaſt 
except anxiety for her deliverance; but as ſhe | 
threw herſelf into à chair in her own room, 
the mingled emotions which ruſhed all at once 
on her mind, could find no relief but by burſt. 
ing into a torrent of tears. When theſe were 
ſome what ſubſided, ſhe began to conſider 
what was to be done in circumſtanees ſo; new 
and ſtrange, and the firſt ſtep ſne took was to 
fend for her old friend and counſellor Mr. 


had n. * ed 1 advice: how! to np 
ceed.. | 
But the reſult of ts aa was, hl 
nothing could be done. Amelia had gone vo- 
luntarily to the houſe, and if ſhe was forcibly 
detained there and threatened, of this ſhe had 
no evidence to produce, neither could ſhe 
prove the note which enticed her thither 2 
forgery. The only thing therefore leſt, was 
to abide the conſequences of this treachery, 
which proved exactly what Dawkins intended; 
that being ſeen to come out of ſo noted an 

| | houſe, 


| \ 
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houſe, at that early hour, followed by him, 
it was immediately concluded they had not 
been there for any good purpoſe, and Mrs, 
Meadows was accordingly conſidered as a 
woman fo entirely abandoned, that ſhe had 
not even decency ſufficient 'to attempt pre- 
ſerving an outward appearance of character. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Amis, le temps nous presse, 
Menageons les momens que ce transport nous laisse, 
Sauvons-le. Nos efforts deviendroient impuissans, 
S'il reprenoit ici, sa rage avec ses sens. 
| | | Racing, 


| During all the time that Colonel 
Rainsford's affair had been impending, Cecilia 
had remained in a ſtate of inſanity, in her ra- 
ving fits conſtantly uttering incoherent expreſ- | 
ſions relative to a letter, which, though too 
unconnected fully to explain the cauſe of her 
diſorder, ſufficiently ſhewed that a letter had a 
' ſtrong reference to it, and gave great additi- 
onal weight to the ſuſpicions that rage, not 
truth, had dictated what ſhe had written. 
One day, when ſhe was rather more com- 
poſed than uſual, on her phyſician's entering 
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the room, ſhe addreſſed him -as a prieſt who 
was come to confeſs: her, and told him that 
ſhe was glad to ſee him, for her mind would 
be more at eaſe when ſhe had unburthened it 
to one of his holy function. She begged to 
be left alone with him, to which he, willing 
to humour her, conſented, and ordered all the 
other attendants to leave the room; when ſhe 
told him that ſhe had murdered ker huſband. 
and Colonel Rainsford, and wiſhed he would 
ſend for the proper officers to take her into 
cuſtody, for ſhe ſhould never be eaſy till ſhe 
had ſurrendered herſelf to juſtice. 
And how Was it chat Fon killed them, 
Madam 2” UT DAG x 
Ho 8 muſt confider—mhy poor 
unſettled brain my recollection is bad— no, 
don't think I killed them myſelf. 
“ Who then killed them? “??T?T? 
% Why it was I ] ſent abom: out to gebt 
—and ] am ſure they are both dead for 
Il tell you a ſecret lean your head this wax 
I] oſten ſee their ghoſts but I dare not 
EE Inf fear of betraying TOR. P1539 102 
07 1.919 de Qt 2 ct el think | 


- - 


_ ſhe threw herſelf down wich her face on the 
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* chink you are miſtaken — I think J faw 
them both alive yeſterday,” _ - | 
« Ay, but it was this morning they Gogh 


'— only this morning — no, no — I'm fure 


they're dead Hal there they are! — look 
at them — and now they grin at me — and 
now they point to that grave, and tell me l 
muſt come there to them, — Ha they bleed 
— they are going to fight again, — Oh fave 
me, ſave me, ſave me from tlie ſight!“ and 


bed in a convulſive agony, 
The phyſician did not ha to inter- 


rupt her. She lay for ſome minutes, then 
raiſing her head again, and looking around 


her, “ Ah,” ſhe cried, “ chey are res 


would that I could ſee Mrs, Rainsford, ſhe is 


kind and gentle, and I have many things to 


ſay to her before I go.“ 


„ Whither are you going then??? 


. Blockhead, to hell, where ſhe will never 


come, and fo I ſhall never, never, ſee her 
more! but, wretch that Jam, e cannot 
come near me.“ 1 


7 2 P erhaps ſhe would were 1 to entreat her,” 


« You 
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« You entreat! Who are vou 2 Oh 
that I could but ſee her 5 
Tou ſhall ſee her, indeed you mall 
>. „ 
bear that. KJ i bin 
180 Na, inthervtlualaweb/; 1 oth (4 tag 
“Indeed! and will ſhe eee 
haſte and bring her + ſhe will do me more 
good than all the prieſts == ay and all the phy- 
ſicians too. Go run pray go I am quite 
impatient. Oh that I may. but ſee her! Fe 
Pereeiving her thus intent on: ſeeing! Mrs; 
away, re volving in his mind how this interview - - 
could be accompliſhed, which he had no doubt 
would eſſentially contribute to the reſtoration 
of his patient. The difficulty was to get 
ſuch an application made to that lady, for, 8 
things were circumſtanced, it ſeemed no ſmall 
favour to aſk her to come to the unfortunate 
Cecilia, efpecially as all thoſe by whom ſuch 
a requeſt would have been made with the 
greateſt propriety, had now ſo; entirely eſ- 
tranged thernſelwes from the pour hunatic, that 
their intenftrence in her behalf: coult not be 
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aſked. Macdonnel, in the firſt effuſion of 


indignation at his wife's ſuppoſed” diſhonout 


had vehemently ſworn” that he never would 
ſee her again; an oath to which, . contrary to 
his uſual practice with regard to ' oaths; be 


had hitherto moſt religiouſly adhered. Mn 


| Yelverton had been forbidden by her huſband 


to ſee Cecilia, whom he called an abandoned 
proſtitute; - and Captain Anneſley, after the 
extreme zeal he had ſnewn to bring Rains ford 
to juſtice, thought that he had done all which 


and as he heard that ſhe was crazy, he thought 
ſhe was better left to herſelf. Beſides, his leave 


of abſence from his regiment was nearly ex- 


pired, and he muſt rejoin it; — this he ac: 
cordingly did, perfectly ſatisfied with his om 
conduct, and remained there eaſy and content. 
ed, ſometimes indeed exprefling a wiſh” that 
he could hear of his poor niece, but nevet 
taking n to ROE 1888 that *. 


tification. ben: nysd avril. biyow Toup:! 


Such being the Gtudticn of the pies al 


hearty: connected with Cecilia, the phyſician 


could ſee no other reſource than that he fhould; 
Himel 
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himſelf make the application to Mrs. Rains; 
ford, which, though an entire ſtranger, he” 
reſolved to do without delay. He was one, 
indeed, who had ſo much of “ zbe mill of 
buman kindneſs” about his heart, that he ar- 
dently wiſhed, to do every thing in his power 
for the reſtoration of his patient, even though 5 
it might not fall regularly within his province, 
in his profeſſional capacity. He was, more- 
over, gratified by ſuch an opportunity of com- 
mencing an acquaintance with a lady, of whom 
he had conceived a yery high opinion, from 
the general character ſhe had preſerved; 1 
character not at all leſſened in his eſti mation : 
by the late tranſactions, ſince, to him, it ap- 
peared obviouſly much more probable, that 
the whole affair originated either f in the mali- 
cious machinations of ſome enemies of the 
Colonel and Mrs. Rainsford, or from unfors 
tunate . miſrepreſentations, than that, perſons, 
whoſe conduct had long been ſo. exemplary, 
mould, on a ſudden, without any adequate 
motive, plunge themſelves into the loweſt 
depths of infamy. This opinion was, indeed, 
E 5 What he could collect amidſt 
. che 


— 
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the wanderings of Cecilia's mind, which 


ſhewed plainly that it was labouring under the 


preſſure of a conſciouſneſs of having herlelf 
injured, not veg e by, theſe "M0 
trueſt friends. 


The doctor found no difficulty in abrainin 


his petition : Indeed, had Mrs. Rainsford 
known exactly how Cecilia was cireum- 
ſtanced, the had not waited for any /ſoheita- 
tion; but ſuppoſing her ſtill living with Mac. 
donnel, ſhe confidered any idea, on her part, 


of gaining admiſſion to her, as quite out of | 
the queſtion. Deeply affected, therefore, | 


| with the doctor's relation, and ſhocked to 


| think of the deſerted ſtate of one, who but ſo 


Hort a time back, was the object of almoſt 


univerſal homage, ſhe haſtened to her with-. | 
out delay, and was preſented with a moſt 


heart - diſſolving yet intereſting ſpectacle. The 
violent ravings which had once diſtorted her 
features, had now ſubſided, and ſhe had only 


fo much remains of phrenzy. in her coun- - 
tenance, as to give additional expreſſion to her | 


always animated eyes, while the fever had 


. 


foffuſed her cheeks with tints more lovely than 
the 


b . 
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the imagination of a painter ever formed, and 
her diſhevelled hair, hanging, in looſe ringlets 
about her face and ſhoulders, completed the 
affecting wildneſs af the whole figure, 
When Mrs. Rainsford entered, the. Was 
lying on the bed, and the nurſe ſitting.« on the 
chair by her, whom the phyſician addreſſed, 
to know if. his patient were aſleep. The 
ſound of his well-known voice made Cecilia 
look up, when the firſt object on which ſhe 
fixed her eyes, was Mrs. Rainsford, whom, 
having ſurveyed earneffly for a few minutes, 5 
'ſhe turned to the phyſician and laughed. She 
then roſe from the bed, looked for ome | 
time alternately on Mrs, Rainsford and the 
doctor, as if ſomething were paſſing in her 


the former approaching her, ſhe ſhrunk back, 550 
and laying down on the bed en Ku : 
away and cloſed her eyes. : 
In a ſhort time after, at the phyſician”: Q re- : 
queſt, Mrs, Raitisford withdrew, She had not 
been abfent long, before Cecilia raiſed her Head 
in, and Iboked round and round che room 
as if miſfing ſomething, and immediately be- 
vor. It, F | gan | 


mind, though ſhe knew not well what, when 5 
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gan ralking, as uſual, about Mrs. Rainsfor 
"4 and a letter, and .twice murmured ſomething 
'within | herſelf about the devil's pen and ink, 
The next day Mrs. Rainsford went to her 
again, and found her ſitting in an, caſy chair 
—On hearing the room- door open, Cecila 
turned her head round, and on ſeeing who 
came in, laughed exceedingly. Mrs. Rains 
ford fat down by her, and took hold of her 
hand; — ſhe did not ſeem either wholly ſen- 
ſible, or wholly inſenſible, to what Was done, 
but ſurveyed her viſitor from head to foot 
ſeveral times, yet without uttering a word, 
during the whole of her ſtay, which was neu 
half an hour, When Mrs. Rainsford wa 
gone, however, ſhe appeared uneaſy, and 
| walked about the room as looking, for ſome. 
thing ſhe had loft. | | 
Mrs. Rainsford ined, theſe, Tile fo 
| Teveral days ſucceſſively, and met with much 
the ſame reception; but each time the nurſe 
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ford's omitting: her viſit, and accordingly the = 


went not to her the whole day. Theiconſe- 
quence was, that about the time hen Cecilia 
had been accuſtomed to. ſee her, ſhe began 
looking repeatedly towards the door, and 
finding ſhe did not come, roſe up and walked 


about the room in a hurried manner, and at 
laſt went to the door, and endeavoured to 


open it, but in this ſhe was prevented by the 
phyſician, who purpoſely attended to ſee the 
effect of his experiment. On finding herſelf 
baffled, ſhe threw herſelf violently on the 
ground, and fell into a ſtronger raving fit 


than any of her former, ſo that they were 


aubpese to confine. her more cloſely han 
ever. 


This continued for Kreml 3 nk on 


— 


* 


a ſudden, ſhe ſunk into a profound re er ; 


in which ſhe remained ſoy 


ng that the next 


day, when Mrs. Rainsford came, ſhe. was. full _ 


totally inſenſible ; nor did ſhe rouſe from that 


ſtate till after another twenty-four | hours, 
when ſhe awoke as from a profound fleep. 


This paroxyſm appeared to have been the 
ctiſis * her diſordet, for ſhe had never, from 85 
Civisw ds EE. 2 3 its 7 
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chat ſhie had not, ſhe aſked if ſhe would come; 


hand; but ſuddenly ſhrinking back, <© How 


5 have not offended me.“ 


fixing her eyes eagerly upon her, yes, but 1 


| come, let us fit down and talk together,” 


| than an hour. Cecilia's ideas were confuſed; 
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its 'commencement, ſhewn ſuch ſymptorms of 

returning i reaſon as ſhe did on her emancipa - 
tion from this long ftupor. 75 
She had not been many minutes awake be. 
fore ſhe aſked if Mrs. Rainsford had been 
there that morning; and on the nurſe ſaying 


to which receiving a reply in the affirmative, 
ſhe ſhook her head and faid, « Ah, thei wy 


good ! „„ | 
On Mrs, Rainsford's entering, the ran _ ; 


her, quite in an extaſy, and took her by the 


dare I do this!“ ſhe cried, « Oh, will you 
can you forgive me.?” | 
« Forgive you, Cecilia ? oh, yes, you 
ce Not offended you,“ i Cecilia, 


have, and very very grievouſly too!“ 
« Oh, do not think ſo, my dear Cecilia; 


They ſat down and converſed for more 


yet ſhe had a -confiderable degree of recol- 
pe „%%% . 
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: 


teftion, with regard to many things which had 
paſſed, and aſked many very rational queſtions — 
and when Mrs. Rainsford was going away, 
ſhe preſſed her hand with an enthuſiaſtic ar- 
dour, and with her eyes looking upwards, 
« Oh, God,” ſhe ſaid, you, are my only 
friend ; when will " come and” ſee me 
again?“ a TEE 05 
« will come again to-morrow.” . 
—— ſhall ve it an age till then — but you 
are tog g. 
From this links 
Mrs. Rainsford was conſtant in her viſits, as 
was alſo Mrs. Meadows, when ſhe was ſuffici- 
ently recovered to ſee her; but as yet nothing 
had paſſed relative to the tranſactions which 
had taken place during her illneſs, Mrs. 
Rainsford deferring that * ſhe tought, þ ho, 
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CHAPTER IX, 


Here Jo! me grow for ever, none divide us ! | 

Methinks, when these protecting arms enfold me, ; 

_  Long-vanish'd Peace ſeems to return once more, | : 

And Spread her dove-like wings again to shield me, 
juten. 5 


Ir was _ Aus this time that the or- 
as arrived from the Governor-General for re- 
leaſing Rainsford on his parole, with the notice 
that he had referred the affair to the deciſion 
of the Eaſt-India Directors in England. In 


_ conſequence of his enlargement, the Colonel, 


with Mrs. Rainsford, determined to return to 
Eden, where they hoped to be repaid for the 
humiliations they had undergone, by the hap- 
pineſs they ſhould enjoy in each other's ſo- 
ciety, in the domeſtic way of life to which 


* muſt now be Ty: n and 
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xs they were to be thus domeſtic, they had no” 
difficulty in perſuading ae Meadows ro . 


their party. 


She was not, indeed, more gg cifcum- 


ſtanced with regard to her reputation in the 


world than themſelves. As ſhe had never ; 


been ſo public; a character, ſhe could not expe- 
rience a like deſertion of acquaintance; but 


all that could be done by the infernal machi- 
nations of Dawkins was accompliſhed ; and 
infamous as her character was now eſteemed, 


ſhe was conſidered as fit company only for 


Colonel and Mrs. Rainsford. The Divine, f it. 
is true, had made overtures for repairing her 


injuries by marriage, truſting that he had now 


rendered her refuſal impoſſible, but ſhe ſpurned | 


his offers no leſs reſolutely in this ruined ſtate 


of her fame, than ſhe had his threats while it 
was yet unſullied. She would, indeed, before 
this time, have quitted India; but as Colonel 
Rainsford had reſolved to return to England, We 
' ſhould his degradation be confirmed, the 
, that i in 


waited the concluſion of that 
uch a caſe they might all return ener 


After Mrs. Rains ford's return to Eden, * 
F 


— 
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was not lefs conſtant i in her attentions to Ce. f 
cilia, than while-ſhe remained at Calcutta, but 
viſited her regularly every day, each time ob- | 


. ſerving, with, the greateſt ſatisfaction, an un- 


doubted amendment in her health and ſtate of 
wind. At length, thinking both ſufficiency 
reſtored to bear the mention of the letter, ſhe, 
one day, as. ſhe was ſitting with her, took her 
hand affectionately, and aſked if; ſhe had any | 
recollection. of writing a « letter to Colon 


| Rainsford previouſly to her 1lInefs. 


Cecilia threw her arms round Mes. Rains- 


| ford's reck, and reſting. her head on her ho- 
- ſor, burſt into an agony of tears, which con- 


tinued for ſome time with ſuch violence, that 
Mrs. Rainsford was terrified; and apprehenſive 


' liſt the had. been incautious in mentioning the 


ſubject. But the violence of this agitation, af. 
ter a while fubſiding,. Cecilia raiſed her head, 
and claſping her hands together, exclaimed, 


God in Heaven bleſs you, for ſaving me 
from firſt beginning ſo painful a recital!” — 


And again ſhe burſt into a fir of fobbing and 
crying, more violent, if poſtible, than before. 
When this 3 was ſome hat 
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abated, « Oh, Mrs. Rainsford,” | the cried;. 
you know not how this ſubject has oppreſſed 
'me!—an hundred times have I wiſhed to 
mention it; but had no power to give ut- 
terance to all that laboured in my boſom . 
ge comforted, Cecilia,” faid Mrs. Rains- 
ford, tenderly, „and reft aſſured, that you 
ſhall not find either my huſband or myſelf 
ſevere to your faults. Vou have already ſuf- 
fered for them ſufficiently ; God forbid unt we 
ſhould increaſe your ſufferings !”? . 
« Faults! Oh God !—mine are not __ 
faults ! —1 have been guilty of the blackeſt 


crimes : And again ſhe reſted her head on 4 


Mrs. Rainsford's ne as if nn to 4 
proceed. 


« Let us then drop the ſubject for the pre- -2 


ſent, —it i is too much for you, —anocher t time 
we will renew the converſation.” 

„ Oh no, the ice is broken, be he whole 
extent of my guilt then publiſhed | ! — Oh, my 
beſt, my only friend! you remember the laſt 
fatal evening, that I was at your hoe ! — you 
remember the ſcorn, the ſlight, with which I 
was treated by the female part of the com- 


FS. -— 
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pany. I did not deſerve it — indeed, I did 
not; —I had been fooliſh in my. conduct it is 
true, but not criminal; I felt conſcious that 
the reports circulated againſt me were falſe; | 
and I was indignant at the idea of their being | 
believed. It was in this temper of mind that 
I received your note; I thought that you too, 
were deſerting me; and yielding myſelf up 
wholly to a blind impulſe of rage and diſap- 
'F pointment, I determined to execute ſome def. 
perate revenge, and wrote the letter in que: 
tion, -which I took care ſhould be ſent to 
Eden, at a time when J knew it would fall 
into your hands. I know not what has paſſed 
i ſince, for I never afterwards was perfectly in 
| | my lenſes ; but J learn that my huſband, and 
every one elſe, excepting 8 and Mrs. 
Meadows, refuſe to ſee me. 
1 It was with no ſmall difficulty, . not 
| without frequent interruptions from ſobs and 
tears, that Cecilia got through this relation. 
| Mrs. Rainsford was not ſurpriſed at what ſhe | 
heard, for it was what ſhe had long ſuſpected; 
but alarmed, leſt this exertion ſhould quite 
| overpower Cecilia, ſhe- forbore to remark on 


the 


4 0 
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the ſtory, but exerted all pollble tefformas © 


length in ſome meaſure accompliſhed, ſhe told 
her that no more ſhould. then be ſaid, but 
ſhould ſhe, find herſelf tolerably well the next 
day, ſhe would: then carry her to Eden, and 
at a proper time inform her of e. ud. | 
paſſed during her-illneſs. -- | 
On that I might accompany you now b 
cried Cecilia, in a moſt - impaſſioned tone, | 
« this houſe is horror to me !— would that 'L 
could but leave it! 2 „ 
« Well then, my love, uur ds ſhall | 
be complied: with. you mal return wich me 
direct. fy. ee an 
Never was exceſs of NE Tones more eu- 
quiſitely, felt, or more ſtrongly expreſſed, than 
by Cecilia at that moment; nor did it ap- 
pear to ſuffer the leaſt abatement during tlie 
whole of the ride to Eden. When they ar- 
tived there, Mrs. Rainsford conducted her up 
to the room ſhe had inhabited before hr 
marriage, where, as ſhe ſeemed quite com- 
poſed and happy, ſhe left her under the care 
of her attendant, and went to inform che Co- 
2 S: . 


conſole and compoſe her, which being at 


if 
[| 
| 
N 
| 
| | 


cordingly done. When ſhe had heard all that 
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lonel what ne had done. 

he had better not ſee her that day; but, ſhould 
me continue well, viſit her on the morrow, 

ven ſhe might be informed of the fatal con. 
ſequences of her mad paſſion. 


They agreed thi 


And the following morning this was ac- 


had paſſed, and the diſagreeable predicament 


in which her friends ſtood through her intem- 
perance, And yet I am here!“ ſhe exclaim- 
ed; — then fixing her eyes on them earneſtly, 
Let me look at you,” ſhe” ſaid, you muſt 

be angels not mortals— mortals could not thus 
forgive! — But ah, tell me, is it yet too late 
to repair this mischief? Let me publiſh to 
the world your innocence and my ſhame; 1 
ſhall never be eaſy till J have thus made all 
the atonement in my power for the crimes | 
have committed.“ | 


And though they wiſhed-1 not to expoſe the 


guilty, but in ſome meaſure unfortunate, Ce- 
Cilia, more than was neceſſary, yet it ſeemed - 
-fo indiſpenfable that Colonel Rainsford's vin- 
-dication ſhould be made as public as his diſ- 
grace, that he loſt no time in taking the pro- 
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per ſteps "RL that purpoſe. He went to Cal- 


cutta, and there related the whole affair to 
Captain Stanley, who readily undertook to 90 
and clear it up immediately to Maedonnel. 


He found him and Velverton ſitting toge- | 


ther in the houſe of the latter, where Mac- 
donnel had \gſided ſince his ſeparation from 
his wife, when he related the facts that were 
come to light, and concluded with faying that 


Colonel Rainsford expected they would now _ 
do him juſtice, and confeſs that they had been 
in the wrong, and proceeded . him on 


inſufficient grounds. 


vented by that curſed raſcal Rainsford, and he 


would not make any apology, ns he'd be 
damned if he would, 


ec Nay, Sir,” ſaid Stanley, ce this 8 
and violence will avail you nothing. If you 
chooſe to make this apology voluntarily, ſo 


that the affair may be eleared up, and Colonel 
Rainsford's honour vindicated, and his con- 
duct cleared to the Governor-General and the 


Coe he will WI no more; but if vou 
retule . 


Macdonnel at firſt blufter- 
t this was ſome new lie in- 


— —— 
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refuſe him this juſtice, he muſt have recourk 


hope he does not ſuppoſe that Patrick Mac- 


But Yelverton, who tough 5 warm in his 
temper was yet open to conviction, when he 
found that he and his friend were very clearly 
in the wrong, ſaid to Macdonnel, Coms, 
come, Patrick, this really 
matter to be thus treated; C rain Stanley is 
a man of honour, and would not engage in a 
dirty errand. Let us then at leaſt ſee Colonel 


is now accurately ſtated, it will be highly. i in- 
1 cumbent on Us, if We wiſh. to preſerve. the 
character of gentlemen, to make the * apology 
and repreſentation required.? 


N— —— — ——— oc — —„— —— — — — 
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ed in his bluſtering. plan, ſuddenly . wheeled 
about, and turning to Stanley, « Moſt cer- 
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to rougher methods for his vindication, which 
will only farther expoſe both Toure and Mrs, | 
Macdonnel.” brag A 
Well, he may do as 7 60 pleaſes; but! 


donnel will ever make an apolg to any man 
living, — and ſo you ny. tell him and be 
damned to him.“ 


not ſeem a 


Rains ford, and if it ſhall appear that the affair 


Macdonnel finding that he was not 4 0 


ain, 


— 
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tainly, Sir,” he ſaid, “I know you for a man 
of honour, and entreat your pardon for the | 
expreſſions I uſed ; I will ſee my wife, and if 


the circumſtances turn out according to your. ' 3 


ſtatement, which J cannot doubt, I will join 
my friend here in (DF proper n 
ment of our error.“ „ 
« Colonel Rainsford is now at Calcutta, = |! 
and both he and myſelf will e accom -- 
pany you to Eden,” ; _ 
They accepted the propoſal, a 1 5 
went to inform Rainsford what he had done, 
when the four gentlemen immediately pro- 
ceeded to the place of their deſtination. The 
interview between Macdonnel and his wiſe was 
ſupported by the latter better than could have 
been expected; when ſhe confirming what had 
before been ſtated, nothing remained but to 
repair the miſchief that had been done b7/ 
every means in the CR of the proſecuting 1 
par yr T ((T Nn 
And firſt, in the Saif of Suale Mac- 
donnel and Yelverton owned that they had 
| ated haſtily, and without ſufficiently. inveſti- 
gating the and aſked pardon of * = 
12225 = 
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| a ſtate of the caſe as it really ſtood, which they 
. inſtantly tranfmitted to the Governor-General, 
| praying that he would forward it to the Cour 
of Directors with all poſſible expedition ; ; and 
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| ed to have given both ſo wholeſome a leſſon, 
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ford. The next thing was that they drew 1 up 


laſtly, they applied themſelves with equal in- 


duſtry to reſtore the C olonebs character in 
Calcutta, as before they had employed } in tra- 
ducing it. 


The Governor ſent off the ſecond Jifpatche 


- with the utmoſt alacrity, and with much great- 
er ſatisfaction than he had ſent the former; 
for ſuch was his high opinion of Rainsford, 


that he was very unwilling to believe he could 


be the villain repreſented. He faw the cou- | 


rier depart however, not without the moſt 


alarming apprehenſions that it was even then 


too late to counter- act the ill impreſſions al- 
ready made, as he too well knew that preju- 
dices are much eaſier eſtabliſhed than re- 


| moved. 


A Wed en now book place between 


Mr. and Mrs. Macdonnel, and © the form of 
intellectual ftrife” which they had raiſed, ſeem- 


that 
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| that it promiſed, to operate as the tenipeſis ef 
the phyſical world, and clearing away the 
noxious vapours with which their minds hack 
been enveloped, open to them a- proſpect of, - 
purer happineſs in future. And thus the three 
families of Rainsford, V elverton, and Mac- 
donnel were reſtored to the ſame amity and 
intimacy which had ſubſiſted en to the ; 
rupture. 
All theſe events made another grand revo 
lution in the public mind, and the ſwarm which 
ſo lately had deferted and vilified Colonel and Þ} 
Mrs. Rainsford, now fatisfied that the Colone! 
would be reſtored to his former honours, be- 
gan to fluter again in the ſun which they be- 
held thus emerging from behind a cloud. But 
that ſun would no longer foſter in its beams 
ſuch a tribe of ephemera, _<* the important no- 
things of a day,” who might on the next, with 
as little reaſon, turn their backs on him again; 
and thus the ſociety at Eden remained con- 
fined to ſuch an one as alone is really valu- 
able — to a few ſelect friends. 
Nothing remained now for re- inſtating Co- 
lonel Rainsford in his — proſperity, but 
Rs the 
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the deciſion of the Court of Directors, which, 
as every one wiſhed it to be favourable, every | 
one ſuppoſed would be ſo, and the arrival of 
the meſſenger which was to bring it was ex-- 
EY with the e ee 
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CHAPTER x. 


Nor well alive, nor wholly dead they were, 
But ſome faint signs of feeble life appear; | 
The wand'ring breath was on the wing to part, 
Weak was the * and f heay d the heart. 

= Duypun!' 


Duro this Tf Colonel Rains- | 
ford. was one morning to accompany Captain 
Stanley to a ſmall eſtate a few miles. from. 
Calcutta, which the latter was in treaty to 
purchaſe for a friend. They accordingly ſat: 


out juſt at ſun-riſe, when paſſing a wood at the. 


outſkirts of the town they met Dawkins, who 
ſtarted at the ſight: of them, appearing ex- 


tremely confuſed, and as if heſitating whether. =] 


to proceed towards the town, or return into 
the wood whence, he had Juſt iſſued. At 
| lengh 


. 
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4 ers turned their horſes thither by the entrance 


that he could not help exclaiming, © Good 
God! what mischief can that man have been 


do vou know him then?“ 


ingot 
Four ſuſpicions are ; Op” juſtii 
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length he went on, but his looks and manner WM 


made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion. upon Rainsford, 


deviſing ? Did you not obſerve his confuſion, 
the dark lowering clouds on. his countenance, 
which ſeemed to ſpeak a mind racked with 
conſcious guilt, and his hefitation whether to 
go back or proceed forwards? 

« No, T cannot ſay I noticed him but 


« Ay, much too well !—it is Dawkins.“ 

«© Dawkins! — whar the fiend who perſe - 
cutes the moſt charming of women ?” | 
Even he) — you cannot wonder that 
where he 1 is I ſuſpect mischief to be hatch. 


able. Suppoſe we go and explore the wood, 

as he ſeemed to came thence.”* _ | 
Indeed I ſhalk be better ſatisfied han ln 
going on.” — And, fo faying, the two cave. 


at which Dawkins came out, and purfued a 
winding path which ſeemed to lead down to 


the river. When they * had proceeded fore 
way, the trees grew ſo thick that they found it 


till at length they deſcried ſomething white 
lying on the ground at a little dliſtance, to 
which they made up, and found two men 


les, life was not entirely extinguiſfied in either. 


peared to have fainted through loſs of blood, 
from a deep wound in his ſide by a knife or 
dagger; and the · other an European who had 
marks of having received a violent blow on 


down and ſtunne d. 
They immediately 8 up the wank of 


veyed to Calcutta, and procured them proper 


however ordered that every means ſhould be 
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better to diſmount, and tying their horſes to 
one of them, they purſued their route on foot, 


whom at firſt they ſuppoſed dead but on ex- 
amination they perceived that, though ſenſe - · 


One was in the dreſs of a Hindoo, and ap- 


the temple, by which he had ben knocked 


the bleeding man, and then got them con- 


medical affiſtance, when they were both pro- 25 
nounced in a very dangerous way. Rainsford 


taken for their recovery, and at the ſame tine 


plied himſelf vich all poſſible alliduity to | 


came into ſuch a ſituation, in which there wy 


heard of the affair, and learned where the 
by the general benevolence of his diſpoſition 
to viſit them, when to his no ſmall aftoniſh- 
ment he found the Hindoo to be his ſervant 


norant for ſo long a time; and the other, 
Weymar the attorney, who had never been 


bond. 


tive to ſecond his benevolence in watching 
over theſe men, and contributing all in his 


Er 


* 
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finding out who they mighr'be, and how * 


ſufficient reaſon to believe Dawkins concem- 
eld, and conſequently to obtain a warrant for 
apprehending him on this ſuſpicion; li 

In the knowledge of who they were, Rainz. 
- ford was ſoon gratified. Benington, who had 


two unfortunate men were lodged, was led 


Ooſhawn, of whoſe deſtiny he had been ig 


ſeen at Calcutta ſince his abſconding juſt be- 
fore the trial eee the Oy of his 


ene a ks field for FER. was open. 
ods and Benington, had he wanted any mo- 


power to their recovery, would have found a 
ſtrong ſtimulus, in the hope that the retum 
of their: ſenſes * lead to the develope- 


7 — ment 
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ment of ſome very dark tranſactions, and elu- 
cidate the myſterious affair of the bond. He 
had always ſuſpected ſome colluſion between 
Weymar and Dawkins in that buſineſs, and 


the ſituations in which they were found, ſeem- 


ed to ſtrengthen that ſuſpicion, and give rea- 


ſon to conjecture that a diſagreement in vil- 


lainy might have led to the preſent cataſtrophe. 


It involved Ooſhawn alſo, in whoſe diſap- 1 
pearance there had always been ſomething 


unaccoantable, in a ſuſpicion that he had ſome 


concern in the affair, and even rendered doubt- 
ful the character of the derviſe himſelf, fince 
on the new aſpect which it wore, nothing 

ſeemed more probable than that the whole 


ranſaRtion relative to the bond was a ſerded +} 


conſpiracy. among the fou. | 

This ſuſpicion was farther Arengehened, as 
Dawkins had been ſought for in vain in the 
town of Calcutta, and / conſcious guilt -there- 


fore ſeemed to have driven him into conceals © 


ment. But the ſearch ſtopped: not here, 


1 


ſons were ſent to all parts for ſeyeral — 4 : 5 


round the. town, and. a. confiderable, reward 
ffered for * apprehendion. af As no ridin gs 
. 


— 


— 
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ord returned to Eden, where he recounted 


To his relation with a mixture of ſurprize and 
ed, „ Oh, heavens ! then perhaps my Charles 


may yet live! — but no,“ ſhe added, they 
| have murdered him; the villain Dawkins 


fortunate Charles!“ 


ing, if not abſolutely intelligence of Charles, 
at * ſome clue for a guidance to farther re- 


of him however arrived hefore evening, Rains- 


his day's adventure, in which it ſeemed pro- 
bable that Mrs. Meadows would ultimatdy 
appear to be deeply intereſted. She liſtened 


horror, and when he had concluded, exclaim- 


doubtleſs murdered him, that he might get 
rid of ſo great an obſtacle to poſſeſſing me 
himſelf !—Oh execrable wretch !— Oh un. 


Colonel Rainsford made no attempt to con- 
trovert this idea, unwilling to encourage hopes 
for which, when he reaſoned fairly on the 
matter, he could hardly ſee any reaſonable 
foundation ; yet in his own mind he was much 
inclined to flatter himſelf that his friend was 
ſill alive, and he looked forwards with the 
utmoſt impatience to Ooſhawn's recovery, 
from whom he had ſtrong expectations of gain- 


ſearchei 
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and kept in concealment; nay, he had always 
be ſtill alive ; but theſe being merely his own 


ſatisfactory now come to light, he would go to 
the derviſe's cell, nor quit it till he had de- 


Charles was ſtill alive, and N the place 
of his detention. 


at Eden were fitting at breakfaſt, a ſervant 
came in, and faid that a maimed ſoldier was 


Rainsford in private. The Colonel ordered 
him to be carried into the library, whither he 
immediately went, and beheld a glorious ſpe- 
cimen of the bleſſings of a military life, The 


* over the hole his eye did once inhakit,” for 
eye he had none, it had been torn out of the 
VOL III. G0 ſocket ; 


| Jar 
c into his myſterious fate. If che der- 1 | 
viſe were not a rogue, he might be a dupe, _ 
and Charles might have been conveyed away 


been inclined to ſuſpeft, from the whole of 
Dawkins's proceedings, that he knew him to 


conjectures he choſe not to communicate them: 
yet he ſecretly reſolved, that ſhould nothing _ 


\ tected the murderers, or ſatisfied himſelf that 
On the following morning, as Fe party 


at the door, who wiſhed to ſpeak to Colonel 


man had a bandage over one eye, or rather 
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ſocket; he had a large ſcar in his cheek, his 
fore teeth were all knocked out, one arm was 
taken off above the elbow, and under the 
other arm he had a crutch to ſupport himſelf 
his leg being lame from a wound which i 
had received in his hip. 

Rainsford beholding ſuch an object, cbr 
him to ſit down, for which the ſoldier thanked 
him, faying, Indeed, Sir, in my mangled 
conditian, any exertion is painful and fatiguing, 
and I am now nearly exhauſted ; but I could 
not reſiſt joining the ſearch for one of the 
greateſt villains that ever diſgraced human na- 
ture, and who, 1 am happy to fay, is now 
likely to meet the puniſhment he ſo juſtly de- 
ſerves, when the earth will be rid of a mon- 
ſter whoſe crimes are enough to taint the air 
which he breathes ; you will eaſily gueſs, Co- 
lonel Rainsford, to whom 1 allude, — — Mr. 
Dawkins is taken.” 

Rainsford was rather ſurprized to find in a 
common ſoldier a manner and mode of ex- 
pre non ſo much above his ſituation, and re- 


plied, „1 thank you, my friend, extremel 


for this information, but am concerned that in 
OE your 
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your ; crippled condition you fatigued yourſelf 
with coming to communicate. it; let me get 
you ſome refreſhment,” —and he rang the 5 
bell to order ſome. f 

& For ſome refreſhment I ſhall indeed be 
much obliged ; but diſtreſs not yourſelf, Co- 
lonel, with the idea that I came for the ſole 
purpoſe of informing you of this arreſt ; that 
you would ſoon learn from other quartets; 5 
my errand is to communicate circumſtan- 
ces of even greater importance, and which 
vill ſhew you more fully how great a villain 
this is, whoſe career is now on the eve of its 
termination. I underſtand, Sir, that Mrs. 
Meadows is with you; will ſhe, do you think, 
receive with yourſelf the confeſſion of a fin- . 
cere penitent, Who has injured her 1 in the cru- 
elleſt manner? : | 
How much you ſurprige me, my friend! 
may J aſk your name?“ 

« You do not then recolle& me ?” 

« No, indeed, I do not.” 

« ] did not ſuppoſe you would. You have 
it is true frequently ſeen me, but not in a way 


at all likely to impreſs my features on your 
% . remein- | 
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remembrance ; and in my now mangled c con- 
55 dition I have found by experience that they 
who formerly knew me beſt, cannot trace, un- 
der ſuch a diſguiſe, the face and figure of one 
they had been accuſtomed to ſee in ſo differ. 
ent a ſtate. But will you requeſt Mrs, Mea- 
dows's preſence, Colonel, ſhe is more deeply 
intereſted in what I have to diſcloſe than your- 
e Firſt, tell me if you know whether Mr. 
Meadows be alive; if ſuch be your intelli- 
- gence, we muſt communicate it to her with 
caution, too ſudden burſts of joy are as fata 
as gnef.” | 

« Oh, would to God that I could ſay he 
were alive, of what a load of anguiſh would 
my heart be lightened; but he is gone— gone, 
paſt recall! yet, not as you ſuppoſe z he was 
himſelf his own executioner, long after the 
time when you ſuppoſed him murdered by 
another.“ 
How much you ſurprize me! but I wil 
Fail Mrs. Meadows,” —and he went and told 
her what had paſſed between himſelf and the 
ſoldier, on which ſhe accompanied him to the 


, | | | library. 
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library. As ſhe entered, the man roſe up and 
bowed reſpectfully; ſhe ſurveyed him earneſt. 
ly but could not trace the reſemblance of any 
one whom ſhe had ever known, which he ob- 
ſerving, faid, © Neither do you ſeem to re- 
collect me, Madam ?” + 

% No indeed, my friend. 78 

« It ſeems plain then that my perfon can- 
not be identified; on that I relied, or I had 
never more ſet foot in the town of Calcutta. 
Colonel Rainsford, you are a man of honour, 
on that I muſt depend when I freely acknow- 
ledge that you ſee before you one who has 
been a very great criminal, a greater than I 
could be proved by any means but my on 
confeſſion. What I have therefore to aſk of 
of you is, a promiſe that in conſequence of 
the diſcloſure I am about to make, of crimes 
not cognizable by any earthly tribunal, you 
will beceme my interceſſor with a friend of 
yours to forbear proſecuting me on account 
of one for which I am moſt undoubtedly 
amenable to the law.” 5 

« But ſuch an engagement I will not enter 
into; if you really do conſider me as a man 

0 3 of 
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of honour, you will be convinced that I ſhall 

net make an improper uſe of any thing which 

you may reveal in confidence, or refuſe to in- 

tercede where you wiſh, if I can do it conſiſt- 

ently with the character for which you give 
me credit.“ 

« Well then, to 3 you how firm a re- 
| Hance I have on your honour, Colonel, and 
on the lenity of this amiable lady here, I ſhall 
without farther preamble own a name, in re- 
peating which I ſhall diſcloſe a great deal, the 
name of Winterton 1” 

e Winterton! Oh God, the man who fi- 
nally ruined my Charles in my eſteem!“ 

% And who eloped with a ſum of money 
5 belonging to Mr. Beningron and Mr, Mea- 
dows | ng 

c Yes, I am the villain who did both; 
but, if it be any apology for ſuch deeds, 1 
can truly fay that I did them at the inſti- 
gation of one, in compariſon with whoſe 
_ crimes mine are trifling deviations from mo- 
rality, Liften to my ſtory.” He then pro- 
ceeded to relate the origin and progreſs of 
his connection with Dawkins by means of 

| Fanny 


- 
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. 


Fanny Warren; but as the reader is already 
acquainted with that wretch's infernal machi- 
nations till his departure for India, we ſhall 
paſs over that part of Winterton's narrative, 
and proceed to the tranſactions after his arri- 

val there; relating the former part in our own. 
character rather than in that of Winterton, in 
order to introduce ſome incidents which will 


be better narrated now than deferred to ano- 
ther period. N | 


\ <a aces. — 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Oh heaven, that such companions thoud'st unfold, 
And put in every honest hand a whip : 
To lash the rascal naked through the world, 
-Fven from the east to the west! | 
SHAKSPEARE, 


As one of Dawkins's principal motives 
for leaving England was fear of detection in 
his mal-practices, ſo, on arriving in India, he 


was no leſs ſolicitous that certain tranſactions, 


which were known to his agents there, ſhould 
remain undiſcovered. But while Winterton 
and Fanny continued at Calcutta, he felt con- 
ſcious that he never could be perfectly ſecure, 
well aware that thoſe who could be corrupted 
by him to ſuch baſe purpoſes, were not likely 


to prove incorruptible to others, on the ſup- 
poſition that it mii prove more for their 


advantage 
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afrantage to betray his intereſts than to pre- 
ſerve their faith to him inviolate. 
Oft courſe, therefore, his firſt object was to 
remove perſons ſo dangerous out of the way 
and before he had been many days at Cal- 
cutta, his mind, fertile in reſource, began to 
practice on Winterton for this purpoſe. He 
queſtioned him, without appearing to have 
any particular reaſon, how long he had been 
in Benington's ſervice; and on hearing that it 
was more than ten years, he caſually remark- 
ed that was a great while to have remained in 
ſo inferior a ſtation, and he thought that he 
ought long fince to have been advanced to a 
participation in the buſineſs ; obſerving, at the 
ſame time, that it was a good thing to be a 
favourite, for Charles Meadows had not been 
kept to a tedious ten year's clerkſhip, but was 
at once admitted as a partner in all the mer- 
chant's concerns. By ſuch inſinuations he firſt. 
ſowed the ſeeds of diſcontent, with his ſitu- 
tion and maſter, in the breaſt of Winterton; 
and diſcontent is a weed of ſuch rapid growth, 
that after the ſeed is ſcattered on the ſoil, it re- 
quires no farther culture, it thrives ſufficiently 
"oy | on: 


19 
| 
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as he knew the whole tranſaction to be entirely 
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on the nouriſnment contained within itſelf, and 
having once gained a ſettlement, is rarely if 
ever perfectly eradicated. 

Poſſeſſed with the idea that he was an in- 
jured and lighted man, the clerk never loſt 
ſight of it, but ſuffered it continually to cor- 
rode his mind, till at length he conceived a 
mortal hatred to Benington, and was ready, 
on a very flight hint thrown out, to make free 
with as much of his money as he could come 
at, to which he perſuaded himſelf he had a 


juſt claim, and to abſcond with that and his 


Fanny together. Dawkins, though privy to 
this tranſaction, took care to manage ſo that 


no poſlible ſuſpicion could fall * him; but 
when he knew that the gentleman andt lady 
were both fairly off undiſcovered, he thought 


he might as well make an effort to divide the 
ſpoil, and went aſter them to Patna, the place 
of their deſtination. 

But on his arrival there, he found Winterton 
by no means diſpoſed to ſhare his plunder 
with any other than the ſharer in his fight; 
this was the more mortifying to Dawkins, 


the 


* . 
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the fruit of his own ſuggeſtion, and as he be- 


gan to be very much in want of pecuniary 


ſupplies. His hopes of church employment 
in India had all been baffled, the two thouſand 
pounds given him by Mr. Blandford were re- 
duced at leaſt three-fourths, and no imme- 
diate proſpect of addition to it preſented itſelf, 
ſo that in deſpair of ſucceeding in the world 


by knavery, he at times almoſt reſolved to X 
tack about and try what might be gained by 


honeſty. But this was a track he had yet to 
learn, whereas the path-way of knavery was 
ſo habitual to him, that he hardly knew how 
to forſake the one in order to ſtrike into the 
Other, nor were the reſources of his invention 
in iniquity yet entirely exhauſted. = 
After a ſhort time, he found means to work 


Fanny up to quarrel with her huſband, and 


fly to Chunar with him and the money, leaving 
Winterton to ſhift for himſelf, who, as the 
only reſource left, entered as a ſoldier with a 
party of Engliſh and Seapoys then paſſing 
through the town. Theſe proceeded on to 


Chunar, where one of the firſt objects that 
preſented itſelf to Winterton's eyes, was his 
G 6 | | wife 
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wife in the utmoſt diſtreſs, Mr. Dawkins 
having taken a French leave of her, but not 
of her money, for he had choſen to make 
that his companion, and no one knew whither 
he was gone ; but it afterwards appeared that 
he had made his way back to Calcutta. 

Fanny remained not long in diſtreſs; ſhe 
had not yet entirely loſt her beauty, and ſhe 
found favour in the ſight of a young Engliſh 
officer, who was going to Calcutta, and of- 
fered to take her with him. She, however, 
fo far acted honourably by her huſband, that 
ſhe would not go without his conſent, but that 
ſhe found no difficulty in obtaining. Their 
recent quarrel, and her elopement with Daw- 
Kins, had contributed greatly to alienate his 
affections; and beſides, as he had no means 
of maintaining her, he found it quite as con- 
venient to let her provide for herſelf. 

She accordingly went to Calcutta; but the 
oiticer, on his arrival there, found that his 
regiment was under orders to embark imme- 
diately for Madras, whither no women were 
allowed to accompany it. He was therefore 
conſtrained to bid adieu to his Fanny; but as 


perſons 
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perſons in his ſituation are ſeldom in very af. 
fuent circumſtances, he was unable to leave 
her ſuch a ſupply as could keep her long a- 
bove neceſſity, and thus ſhe was ſoon reduced 
to a ſtate of the extremeſt wretchedneſs. It 
was then that ſne was diſcovered by Mr. Be- 
nington, and that thinking herſelf dying, and 
expreſſing ſo much anxiety to ſee Charles 
Meadows, the worthy merchant went to ſoli- 
cit his attendance. 

In the interim of his abſence, Druins 
who knew of her being at Calcutta, and had 
kept a watchful eye over her, finding that ſhe 
had ſeen Benington, dreaded leſt diſcoveries 
might be made not at all conſonant to his in- 
tereſt; and though he would not move a limb 
or a muſcle to reſcue her from the miſery to 
which he had himſelf reduced her, he now 
thought proper kindly to attend her death- bed, 
on pretence of praying by her in quality of 
his clerical office. He found her, though ſick 
and faint, yet ſo far revived by the cordials 
which had been adminiſtered through the care 
and attention of Benington, as to have ſtrength, 


unleſs timely precautions were taken for her 
prevention, 
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prevention, to utter more truths than he choſe 
ſhould be revealed; deſiring the nurſe then to 
withdraw, he added to the cordials ſhe had 
already taken, a doſe of laudanum ſufficiently 
powerful to prevent the i conſequences he 
had apprehended ; and from this pious taſk he 
was returning when met by Benington, Rains- 

ford, and Charles Meadows. 
The conſequences of Dawkins's viſit are 
already known, and here therefore we take 
leave of the wretched Fanny, from whoſe de- 
plorable fate two important leſſons may be 
drawn: The young and unwary female may 
be inſtructed to beware of giving way to a 

' paſſion, the indulgence of which is attended 
with conſequences fo fatal; and the virtuous 
part of mankind may be taught that too great 
ſeverity to a firſt fault, is ſo far from reclaim- 
ing the object by whom it was committed, 
that it neceſſarily drives her into a repetition, 
which muſt terminate at laſt in endleſs crimes 


- and boundleſs miſery. 


Winterton, meanwhile, went through a courſe 
of very ſevere ſervice, in which he was re- 
duced to his mangled and lacerated ſtate, til 

- el 
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at length, after various fortunes, and dreadful 
ſufferings, he was carried to Bombay to be 
cured of the wound in his hip, which had 
for ſome time worn a very alarming aſpect. 
« Here, Sir,” he ſaid, © I was confined to 
my bed many weeks, but youth and a good 
conſtitution finally prevailed over my cala- 
mity, and I began to be able to get out again 
and hobble about. As I was one day on the 
beach, judge of my aſtoniſhment, I ſaw at 
no great diſtance, coming towards me, Mr, 
Meadows himſelf.” 

« My Charles !” exclaimed Mrs. Moths 
« Oh God, when, where, how! — what time 
was this? — Good God, at Bombay ! — why 
this was after he was ſuppoſed dead !—but 
oh, you have faid already that he lives not 

now.“ 

4 Ohno, Madam, pray do not hurry and 
agitate yourſelf ; —he lived but a very ſhort 
time after this,” 


Oh heavens! when will theſe tortures 


end? — but let me not interrupt you; —pray 
go on, Sir.“ 
6c Conſcious guilt flew inſtantly in my face, 


7 
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— and oh what a ſeries of guilt had I not to 
recollect! — My heart ſhrunk within me, I al- 
moſt wiſhed the rolling waves to ſwallow me 
and my crimes at that moment. Though al- 
moſt convinced that I could not be known, I 
dreaded nothing ſo much as to meet a glance 
from the eyes of a man whom I had fo cru- 
elly injured, and, turning involuntarily away, 
I crept behind a maſs of rock to conceal my- 
ſelf and my ſhame together. But, oh God! 
I ſaw him look at me, as I thought, with an 
eye of ſcrutinizing attention, and detection 
ſtared me in the face. Yet I believe his re- 
gards were only attracted by the miſerable fi- 
gure 1 made, for ſhortly after I ſaw him re- 
aſcend the rock and return towards the town. 
„ While he remained on the beach, I had 
obſerved him converſing with a ſoldier, as if 
well acquainted with him ; and at his departure 


therefore I addreſſed this man, with an en- 
quiry if he could inform me of the name of 
that gentleman, and whence he came. The 
ſoldier in reply ſaid, that his name was Wil- 
liams, and that he had arrived at Bombay a 
few days before, in company with himſelf and 
ne LT four 
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four of his comrades, who had eſcaped very 


wonderfully from captivity at Agra; but Mr. 
Williams had not been the aſſociate of their 
eſcape, only joined them ſome little time af- 
ter, and travelled on foot with them all that 


length of way, conſiderably. above eight hun- 
dred miles. He was in a ſtate of great dif- 
treſs, and, from the relation he gave, the 
preſervation of his life ſeemed to have been 
almoſt miraculous. He had been engaged in 


a voyage for tracing the courſe of the great 
nver Burrampooter, in which they were at- 
tacked by the Tartars, and the whole party 
excepting himſelf maſſacred ; after which he 


had traverſed alone the moſt ſolitary parts 


of Aſia, till he was led accidentally. to the 
ſpot where they had met. This, faid the ſol- 


dier, was all we ever learned of his ſtory, for 


as he did not ſeem to like entering into parti- 
culars, we forbore to be inquiſitive, but we 
loved him for his ſweetneſs of temper and 


kindneſs of heart, and were almoſt ſorry when 
ve reached Bombay where we were to part 
from him again;—but this ſeparation is un- 
voidable, as We muſt join our regiment at | 


Madras, 
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| Madras, and he intends going to Calcutta „ 
the firſt ſhip that ſhall ſail.” - 

c My God,” cried Mrs. Meadows, ce what 
perils has he not encountered! — but are you 
ſure that this was really Mr. Meadows? you tell 
me he was called by the name of Williams.“ 

« As ſure, Madam,” anſwered Winterton, 
« as that I have been one of the greateſt of 
villains in my conduct towards him, — I kney 
him too well to be miſtaken,” 

cc And wherefore then could he have aſ. 
- ſumed another name? — But why do I inter- 
rupt you with theſe trifling e 1 
proceed. gf 

« For ſeveral ſucceſſive days I ſaw Mr 
Meadows regularly come down to the beach, 
as if in extreme impatience. for the failing of 
the ſhip by which he was to depart. Some- 
times I thought he looked at me, as if inclined 
to enter into converſation with me, but J con- 
tinued to ſhrink away from his notice; yet 1 
often reflected whether it were not my duty tu 
reveal myſelf, acknowledge all my offences, 
and throw myſelf on his mercy for their par- 
don; and I. had at laſt actually worked myſelf 

into 
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into 2 reſolution to make this effort the fol- 
lowing morning, ſhould I meet him on the 
beach as uſual. — But the hour when he had 
commonly come down thither paſſed over, and 
he appeared not; —1 thought at firſt that he 
might be departed, but no ſhip for Calcutta 
had failed, and I wondered much what might 
occaſion his abſence. At length I heard, — 
oh how was my blood almoſt frozen with hor- 
ror at the relation ! that the day before, when 
dining at the Governor's, he was ſuddenly. 
taken ill and left the room, ſaying he was only 
affected with the heat; nor did any one ſuſpect 
the fatal conſequences that enſued, —ſuſpe& 
that this was the coming on of a fit of phrenzy, 
in which. he flew to the top of a high rock 
juſt out of the town, whence he precipitated | 
himſelf, and was ſwallowed up by the waves 
below.” 5 

« Oh, wretched, oh 3 Charles! bh} 
he recovered then from a wound inflicted in 
one fit of phrenzy, only to periſh more effec- 
tually in another attack of that moſt dreadful 
of human calamities ! — And did you never 


karn what occaſioned this ſudden ſeizure ?” 5 
| hy N 0 
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e No one could conjecture; he had been 
frequently at the governor's, who was charmed 
with his ſociety, nor had he ever ſhewn ſymp. 
toms of derangement, previouſly to that mo. 
ment, either in his journey from Agra, or 
during his ſtay at Bombay.“ 
. « Oh God! and is it certain that he ended 
his life as you deſcribe ?— Yet, why do I tot- 
ture myſelf with other ideas ?”* 
] am as confident of it as I can be of a 
fact to which I was not an eye-witneſs. I have 
every reaſon, Madam, to believe the truth of 
what I have now told you ; and moſt certain 
it is, that he was never after ſeen at Bombay.” 
« Oh yes, it muſt be ſo, elſe why came he 
not hither as he intended? — Alas! we too 
well know that he was ſubject to ſuch ſudden 
ſallies; — and how long may it be ſince this 
event happened? 
More than a year, I think, Madam. —I 
ſtayed at Bombay from that time till about 
three weeks ſince, when I failed from thence 
in order to come hither, where I have been 
arrived only a few days. On this ſtep I think 
I ſhould not have ventured, had 1 not relicd 

= on 
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on my altered form for concealing me till a 
favourable opportunity ſhould preſent itſelf for 
diſcloſing all that oppreſſes my mind, and 
how belt to effect this diſcloſure has occaſioned 

me many an anxious moment. Two days 
fince I was wandering about the wood, where 
the bodies of poor Ooſhawn and Weymar 
were diſcovered, when I met the former, 
whom I immediately recollected, having 
known him as Mr. Benington's ſervant. I 
accoſted him — he ſeemed terrified and un- 
eaſy, and as if wiſhing to ſhrink from obſer- 
vation, nor at firſt anſwered my falutation ; — 
repeated it, obſerving that he appeared 
alarmed, and offering him my ſervices if they 
could afford him any aſſiſtance. He eyed me 
with evident diſtruſt, when I aſſured him he 
might truſt me, that I had no motive for any 

offers but the ſeeing a perſon in diſtreſs and 
wiſhing to relieve him. He then thanked me 
warmly, and faid, Oh that I could be cer- 
tain you were to be truſted ! ] want a friend 
indeed! I have one at Calcutta, but I dread 
entering that town leſt I ſhould firſt meet an 
enemy!“ . 


460 re- 
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« J reiterated my aſſurances of good faith, 
and by degrees drew him into converſation, 
till he at length diſcloſed to me many parti. 
culars, of which, till then, I was ignorant ; as, 
Mr. Meadows's return to Calcutta in a very 
deplorable ſtate of health, his own recom- 
mendation of him to Jeipal for the cure of his 
malady, and his voyage to Chinſura in con- 
ſequence. But with theſe, Madam, I pre- 
ſume, you are already acquainted, and it is 
therefore needleſs for me to dwell on them.” 

« Oh, too well I know them ! — But did 
| Ooſhawn tell you nothing of his own fate?“ 

« He did, Madam ; he told me, that three 
days after Mr. Benington left Chinſura, he 
was, himſelf, ſeized by Dawkins and Wey- 
mar, who ſold him as a ſlave to a perſon, by 
whom he was immediately carried into the: 
interior of the country, whence he had recenti 
eſcaped, and arrived in the wood but a few 
hours before I met with him ; but dreading 
the ſight of either of his perſecutors, he was 
afraid of entering Calcutta, and wiſhed he 
could make known his ſituation to his old 


maſter Mr, Benington, whom he was confi- 
dient 
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dent would r take him into his 
protection. 

« ] was ſo touched with the poor fellow's 
ſtory, and his fears,” continued Winterton, 
« that I was reſolved, by ſome means or 
other, to impart it to Mr. Benington; and 
having made him this promiſe, I took my 
leave, pondering how it might beſt be ac- 
compliſhed. The next morning I had nearly 
arranged a plan for this communication, when 
| accidentally heard that two men had been 
diſcovered, wounded in the wood, and were ' 
brought into the city. Ooſhawn immediately 
occurred to me, and haſtening to the place 
where I was informed they were lodged, I 
inſtantly recognized the poor Hindoo, and 
was fatally convinced that he had ſufficient 
ground for his apprehenſions. The other, 
man I knew not by his perfon, but hearing 
the name of Weymar mentioned, I had 
heard enough to ſatisfy me that I beheld a 
villain, and to induce a ſuſpicion that he had 
diſcovered Ooſhawn's retreat, and attempting 
to ſacrifice him to his reſentment, had _ 
fallen himſelf in the conflict, | 
In 


*£ 
» 
j 
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irtreſiſtibly led to join one of the parties ſent in 


the farther particulars relative to Mr. Mea- 


believed in theſe parts; and you will judge, 
Madam, how much I muſt have been afto- 


Indeed, I am totally at a loſs how to recon- 
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been ſo far ſucceſsful as that his bps are ſealed 
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ce In a ſhort time after, learning the ſuſpici- 
ous manner in which Mr. Dawkins had been 
met that morning coming out of the wood, and 
that in conſequence a warrant had been iſſued 
for his apprehenſion, as the probable perpe. 
trator of the double murder, anxious to aſſiſt 
in bringing ſuch a monſter to juſtice, I waz 


purſuit of him. It was now that I learned 


dows's fate, which have. been reported and 


niſhed, after having ſeen him alive at Bom- 
bay at the time I have already mentioned, to 
find it the uniyerſal belief here, that he had 
died ſo long before at the Derviſe's cell: 


cile all the parts of this ſtrange, myſterious 
ſtory. Much more muſt be known before 
this can poſſibly be effected, and I hope al 
will be revealed, unleſs the attempt which the 
villain has made on his life ſhall prove to have 
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for ever 
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CHAPTER XII. 


— _ 


— Here it ings! 
Who can appease its anguish ? How it burns! 
What hand the barb'd envenom'd thought can draw ? 


What healing hand can pour the balm of Peace, 


And turn my yo undaunted on the tomb ! 
| Youre. 


WINTERTON had ſcar y finiſhed 


his relation, when a ſummons arrived for 
Rainsford to haſten immediately to Calcutta, 
in order to attend at Dawkins's examination, 


againſt whom he muſt be one of the e ä 


evidence. 


The place in which this wretch was appre- | 


hended was: among the ruins of the moſque, 
which had not long before been the ſcene of 
the bloodleſs rencontre between Rainsford and 
Macdonnel. Thither he had fled, after meets 
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ing with the Colonel and Captain Stanley ; 
and at the time he was diſcovered, had been 
- concealed there more than twenty-four hours 
without having eaten a morſel. When he 
perceived the officers of juſtice ſurrounding his 
retreat, and that eſcape was impoſſible and 
reſiſtance vain, he drew from his pocket a 
piſtol with which he had long been prepared, 
for the purpoſe of employing it either againſt 
others or himſelf, according to the emergency 
of the caſe, and aimed it directly at his own 
head. But if rage at detected villainy made 
him .deſperate, the ſtings of Conſcience made 
him a coward ; his palſied hand trembled at 
performing- the office which his guilty ſoul 
required — He miſſed his aim, and the ball 
| tearing the fleſh on his neck and ſhoulder, left 
the mortal parts untouched. In this ſtate he 
was carried to Calcutta, where his wound was 
dreſſed ; but faint with the loſs of blood, and 
half frantic at the proſpect of ignominy now 
opened before him, he was ſoon attacked with 
à violent fever, which threatened, in a ſhort 
time, to conſummate the: work whi ch the 
ug had left unfiniſhed, | 
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In this ſituation he was found by Raikofordl | 
who ſet out from Eden, attended by Winter- 
ton, immediately on receiving his ſummons. 
On their arrival at Calcutta, they were con- 
ducted to the room where the wounded pri- 
ſoner was lod ged, who, on ſeeing them, ex- 
claimed, while he ſhuddered with horror, 
« Now my torments indeed begin I Oh 
that I had taken a better aim! — But curſe on 
my coward ſoul, while 1 ſought uy _ I 82 
drxeaded to take it? N 
« Mr, Dawkins,” aid Rainsford, ce it 1 
equally vain for you now to attempt to con- 
ceal or palliate your guilt, ſince it ſtands de- 
tected in its blackeſt colours. Know you this 
man ?” pointing to Winterton. 
Dawkins looked at him very earneſtly ;— — 
« No,” he aid, c I] do not hos Ei 
What of him ?” | 
. His features you may not recolledt' but 
hear his name and tremble, —Winterton ! 5 
0 Winterton * and he ſurveyed him from 
head to foot three or four times. Well, be 
it ſo; but flatter not yourſelf, therefore, that 
* guilt is e detected; from him you can 
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learn but half a ſtory; from me you ſhall not 
know another ſyllable ! — S0 far, at leaſt, 1 
will revenge my fall!“ 

e And what will that avail you?“ 

cc I know not, nor I care not, it will mor- 
tify you who are gaping. for wonderful dif 
coveries, and that is ſufficient.” _ 

Firm to this reſolution, he remained filent 
for many days; nor could threats or perſua- 
ſions induce him to utter a word; but as he 
approached nearer and 7 nearer to the einer 
of A 


That undiscovered country, from whoſe 1 


No traveller returns, —— f 
= EE nnn 


his reſolution began to fal ; — the horrors of 
death which encompaſſed him on all ſides, ſhook 
his boaſted firmneſs to the centre; — he wiſhed 
to believe the Preſent world his all of exiſt 
ence, then could he have faced death to the 
laſt with unſhaken boldneſs. . But his terrors 
of another life were too great to permit his 
diſbelieving it; and the more earneſtiy he 
fought to perſuade himſelf that he was ſinking 


into — ſleep, the more fired became his 
conviction 
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conviction that he ' ſhould awake again to 
never-ending torments ! 

Thus reduced to that ſtate of mind in which 1 
ſuperſtition could ſcarcely fail to make Tuc- 
ceſsful inroads, he now thought only of what 
means were left him on this fide the gulph, to 
mitigate the horrors in ſtore for him on the 
other ; and of theſe, confeſſion appeared the 
moſt efficacious. 
To confeſſion therefore he had revoke; A 
and, by the diſcoveries he thus made, added: 
one more inſtance to the adventitious benefits 
which have occaſionally ariſen from this opi- 
nion, which, notwithſtanding; cannot be toe 
earneſtly diſcouraged, as one pregnant with 
the greateſt miſchief to ſociety ; for ſcarcely 
can any idea be entertained more repugnant s 
every impreſſion of moral Juſtice, than that the" | 
confeſſion of fins, when it is paſt the power of 
the criminal to repeat them, can atone for a 
whole life ſpent in their commiſſion. 250 

One morning, then, after | Dawkins bad 
paſſed a very unquiet night, while the fever of 
his mind raged with even greater fury than 
_ which was conſuming” his body, "he 
2-3 | begged 
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begged that Colonel Rainsford and Mrs. Mea- 
dows might be ſent for, as he felt himſelf 
dying, and wiſhed to eaſe his parting ſoul of 
a mighty burthen, by laying open to them the 
whole-extent of his crimes. Perhaps he might 
be farther influenced to this confeſſion. by 
learning that Weymar and Ooſhawn were both 
ſo far recovered that their depoſitions againſt 
himſelf were about to be taken; and as filence 
could now, therefore, avail him little, it ap- 
peared better to take his ſtory into his own 
hands than leave it entirely to others, who 
certainly would have no inclination to palli- 
ate, if they did not aggravate, the villainies 
which they muſt neceſſarily relate. „ 5 
But the divine had not determined on 50 
ing ſilence till too late to take the lead of his, 
colleague in iniquity in their joint "expoſure to 
the world ; for at the time when he requeſted 
that Rainsford might be ſent for, that gen- 
tleman was attending at the examination of 
Weymar, and was thus poſſeſſed of the great 
outline of Dawkins's machinations before he 
_ could. commence their developement himſelf. 


Not but that each had his peculiar catalogue 
| | of 


— 


fary to detail them ſeparately, we ſhall unite 
them, in order to avoid prolixity, beginning 


with Dawkins's connection with Weymar, Eu 


which began ſoon after the death of F wn. 
Warren. 
The ſame | motives which carried Haifa 


over to India, a fear of the detection of frau- 


dulent practices in England, had, ſome yea cars 


before, impelled Weymar thither. With fates 
and minds ſo ſimilar, it was not ſurpriſing that 
Chance having thrown them in each other's 


way, they ſhould ſoon enter into the firmeſt 


and cloſeſt alliance for preying on their fellow- 
creatures; and they ſwore ſolemnly to each 
other, to miſs no opportunity with which 
they might be preſented for this purpoſe. 
When, therefore, they heard of Charles Mea- 
dows's intended expedition to conſult the der- 
viſe, they thought the plan ſo wild and ro- 


mantic, that it might probably be productive 


of extraordinary circumſtances, which, in the 
hands of perſons of their .talents, might be 
turned to advantage, and they reſolved to fol- 
” % = - m_ 
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of crimes to unfold, as well as thoſe which 
were common to both; but as it is not neceſ- 


— 
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low him to Chinſura, and watch the Progreſs | 
of the adventure, ; 
On Benington's departure, of whom Daw- 
kins ſtood conſiderably in awe, he began to 
be very aſſiduous about Charles, offering him 
his ſervices with the moſt hypoc itical cant of 
ſympathy in his ſufferings, and wiſhes to allevi- 
ate them, hoping by this means to get him com- 
pletely into his power, while at the ſame time, 
in order to leave the coaſt as clear to himſelf as 
poſſible, he diſpoſed of poor Ooſhawn in the 
manner already related. But ſuch was Charles's 
deteſtation of him, and ſatisfaction with eipal's 
| Kindneſs and attention, that he ſpurned all 
Dawkins's advances, and reſigned himſelf 
| Wholly to the management of his new friend, 
even conſenting to accompany him to his o. 
habitation when he was no longer wanted at 
Chinſura. | = | 
Dawkins and Weymar were fafficienty mor- 
tiſied when they ſaw him thus eſcape from their 
machinations, and had nearly given up all hope 
of advantage from that quarter, when ſeveral 


ver, he met with the derviſe, who related to 
| him 


weeks after, as the latter was going up the ri - 
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kim the tragicat end of his gueſt, exactly as 
Dawkins afterwards: related it to Mrs. Mea- 
dows. Weymar was immediately ſtruck with 
the idea, that if the manner of Charles's death 
ſhould remain a ſecret, they might make their 
own uſe of it, and he accordingly undertook 
to convey the intelligence to the friends of the 
deceaſed at Calcutta, intending to-embelliſh it 


with ſuch cireurnſtances as e * four kim- | 
ſelf and his affociate. vols 


After much conſultation, it was rare 1 


to forge the bond and ſtory upon which Wey 
mar founded his claim to a part of Charles's 
property. To effect this, Dawkins had again 
recourſe to the art which we have already 
more than once ſeen him practiſe but too- ſuc... 
ceſsfully, that of imitating the hand- writing of 
others; and from the intercepted letters in his 
poſſeſſion he had gained ſuch a thorough know. -w 
ledge of our hero's, that it was impoſſible the 
forgery: ſhould be detected. In the plunder 
vhich by this means they. hoptd to acquire, 
they were by agreement to be equal ſharers. 
But Dawkins ſtopped not here. His prin- 
ciple * life had been, never to leave his 
H 5 | bow 
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bow with but one ſtring if it were poſlible to 
furniſh it with a ſecond, and he began to re. 
volve in his mind whether it might not be an 


eaſy matter for him to ſecure the entire profit 


of this villainy to himſelf. 
Could this be done, he had no tender feruple 


O with regard to his colleague, but without heſi- 
tation would have uſed him merely as a ladder 
for his own advancement, and kicked him away 


as ſoon as he was arrived at the end he propo- 


ſed. To ſhare ten thouſand pounds with Wey- 
mar was but a paltry object; but to gain Ame- 


lia herſelf with the whole fortune which her 


Huſband had bequeathed, was indeed one 
- worthy his attention. For this purpoſe, he re- 


flefted whether by going over to England, and 
revealing the forgery, the whole criminality of 
which he could eaſily turn over to Weymar, 
he might not raiſe himſelf ſuch an intereſt in her 


| heart, as to incline her in time to lend a favour- 
able ear to his paſſion. On this attempt he had 


nearly reſolved, nay, had in his own mind actu- 
ally fixed the time for his departure, when he 
was thunderſtruck by hearing that Mrs 101 


mn was arrived in india. 
i "LY 
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Here was an effectual overthrow-indeed to 
- this deep-laid ſcheme ; for he had too much 
diſcernment not to ſee that the diſcovery which 
might have been perfectly ſafe in England, 
would be highly hazardous at Calcutta, where 
Weymar was on the ſpot to re- criminate. 


Thus was he obliged entirely to relinquiſh a 


project which he thought was one of the fineſt 
he had ever conceived, and to have recourſe 
only to the hackneyed methods. of ſighs, en- 

treaties, and attentions, to gain the heart of 
his miſtreſs. Theſe he eſſayed for a while; 
but finding them of no avail, he determined 
to try what. t would do, and proceeded 


hreal 
to terrify her 12 the idea of the total loſs of 


her own and her child's property, truſting that | | 
by involving both, he had POOP ſecured * -} 


his point. 
His aſtoniſhment was extreme when he found 
her alike invulnerable againſt terror as againſt | 
flattery; and there were moments when, loſt 1 in 
admiration. of ſo much magnanimity and firm- - 
neſs of character, he had almoſt reſolved not 
to urge his perſecution farther. But a verx 
ine reflection convinced him that to retreat *' 
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was impoſſible, he had involved himſelf ſo far 
that he muſt ruſh on at all hazards; and the 
only queſtion left was, whether to content him · 
ſelf with defrauding her of the ſum of which 
he could be ſecure, or to perſevere in the pur- 
ſuit of herſelf as well as of her property. 
On this alternative he was not long in de- 
ciding. His late interviews with her had re- 
vived, with added force, the paſſion which 
| her beauty originally excited, and to poſſeſs 
ber was become ſcarcely leſs his object than to 
procure a ſupply for his pecuniary neceſſities. 
An idea then ſuggeſted itſelf, that by a modi- 
fication of his original plan of revealing the for- 
gery, he might ſtill bring it into action, and 
employ it in furthering his ſuit. He therefore 
prevailed on Weymar to conſent to his acting 
the farce of remorſe for his offences, and dis- 
covering the fraud practiſed with regard to the 
bond, on which the Attorney was to abſent 
himſeif from Calcutta, under a promiſe from 
Dawkins that, on his marriage, he ſhould re- 
ceive the whole ten thouſand pounds, inſtead 
of the five which he was to gain, wad the boad 
deen ſupported. 


When 
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When this project failed like the former, 
Dawkins was driven almoſt to deſperation, 
ind Weymar began to be very clamorous with 
him, curſing his inſatiable avagice, and filly 
purſuit of beauty, which in him was perfectly 
contemptible. Nor could he help venting ſome 
imprecations on himſelf for relinquiſhing the 
certainty of five thouſand: pounds to run; after 
a ſhadow; concluding, that unleſs Dawkins's 
marriage was ſpeedily ſettled, and the ten 
thouſand pounds which had been ftipulated 
paid him, he muſt have recourfe on his part to 

the advantages held out by diſcovery. 
Thus beſet; the divine ſcarcely knew which 


way to turn, or what ſcheme to purſue next; _ 


and, at length, he thought of decoying Mrs. 
Meadows into meeting him at a houſe of ill 
fame, when he conceived ſhe could not poſſibly 
refuſe the reparation he ſhould. offer for her 
ruined character. It may be judged then, what _ 
muſt have been his diſappointment, what the 
mortified ſtate of his mind, when he found this 
project as abortive as all the reſt, and himfelf _ 
not only croſſed eternally in his paſſion for the 
woman, but all his hopes cruſhed of ever be- 


— 


— 
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ing able to poſſeſs himſelf of her fortune) he 
was half frantic with rage and deſpair; he knew 
not how to raiſe money by any means whatever; 
want ſtared him in the face; while he lived in 
daily terror of Weymar's arrival at Calcutta, 
to carry his threats of diſcovery into execution. 
And at length Weymar, who had been for 
ſome time at Patna, came down to Calcutta 
for this purpoſe; but reſolving to ſee Daw- 
kins before he made the diſcloſure, he entered 
the town towards midnight, and went to the 
houſe where the divine uſually took up his re- 
ſidence; but he was not then at home, he had 
indeed been abſent three or four days, nor 
was it known whither he was gone, or when 
he might return. 

Weymar, at a loſs what courle. to purſue, 
retired to the wood, there to meditate unob- 
ſerved on his future plans; and there, at early 
morning, he and Ooſhawn accidentally met. 
The poor Hindoo, at fight of his perſecutor, 
endeavou red to ſlide away and conceal him - 
ſelf; but the ferocious attorney had ſeen and 
recognized him, nor would ſuffer him to eſ- 

| Ser Irritated at nns ſo dangerous a man 
returned 


& 
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returned to that place, when he thought him- 
ſelf ſo ſecured againſt his re- appearance. 
uritated at not having ſeen Dawkins, — per- 
plexed between the hope of reward for be- 
 traying his aſſociate, and the fear, leſt, in ſo 
doing, he might alſo inculpate himſelf, his 
mind was wrought up to that pitch of ſavage 
fury, which could © do the bittereſt buſineſs,” 
and ſeizing the poor fellow by the arm, he 
drew out a large knife, which he plunged into 
his fide, when giving a violent ſhriek, he fell | 
ſenſeleſs to the ground. 
| The noiſe of his ſhriek drew Dawkins _ 
had only been wandering about in the neigh- . 
bourhood of Calcutta, from not knowing 
what to do, or whither to go, and had paſſed 
the night in the wood) to the ſpot whence it 
iſſued. High words immediately aroſe be- 
tween. him and Weymar, when the latter ſtoop- 
ing to draw out the knife from the wounded 
Ooſhawn, as Dawkins ſuppoſed to make uſe 
of it againſt him, he anticipated the ſtroke, 


by giving the attorney a violent blow on the 4 


temple, which. felled him inſtantly to. the 
e * deprived him of his ſenſes. 


Wen 
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When Dawkins beheld the two bodies ap. 
parently lifeleſs before him, he thought it ex- 
pedient, for his own fafety, to cſcape from the 
place as faft as poſſible, and he therefore left 
them to their fate, not ſorry to be rid of ſo 
troubleſome a perſonage as Weymar; but in 
departing, inſtead of abandoning hem to their 
fate, he ultimately met his own. 

In all the above circumſtances, the confeſ. 
fions of the colleagues were perfectly agreed; 
but as Weymar had thrown out hints, that he 
knew of Charles Meadows's being alive at 
Bombay long after the reported time of his 
death, of which Dawkins made not the leaſt 
mention, Rainsford addrefled the latter 


* But yet, Sir, you have not told all; — you 


ſpeak as if you really ſuppoſe that Mr. Mea- 


dows was murdered at the derviſe's habitation 
—- but in vain would you ſeek to trifle with 


us, we know that you are better informed on 
that ſubje&, that you cannot be ignorant that 
he was ſeen at Bombay more than a year after 


that time, — tell us, therefore, all his fate, for 


no one can doubt of your 225 privy to n bh 
2 of K? 


« How t 
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How l — what do you ſay, Colonel Rains- 
ford ? — alive long after? —could that poſſi» 
bly be? — what then became of him? 

« Do not pretend to aſk that of me, when 
jou know the ſtory ſo much better than I do, 
and I muſt look to you for information.” 

« No, on the faith of a dying man, to 
whom concealment or evaſion would be alike 
unavailing, I aſſure you, that I am totally at 
2 loſs to conjecture to what it is you allude. I 
can ſafely ſwear, that I believed Mr. Meadows _ 
to be murdered, as Weymar reported to me 
tom the derviſe; nay, farther, I am convinced 
that Weymar himſelf had the ſame belief. 
Vile as we have both been, yet, if the ſtory 
of the murder was not true, it is a falſhood 
of which we are innocent, tis by the derviſe 
one you are in this inftance deceived.” 

% What am I to think of this? the ſo- 
mn adjuration you have uttered, ought to 
preclude me from doubting your veracity, yet 


you ſay that you are convinced Weymar has 5 


the ſame belief as yourſelf, whereas he has 


owned ſeeing ee, Meagtows- alive little more 


than a year ago.“ 
Dawkins 
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- Dawkins looked all aſtoniſhment, « Hoy,” 
ſaid he, © and have I then been the dupe of a 
greater villain than myſelf ? — and can he dare 
to aſſert that I knew of Mr. Meadows 8 N 
alive at the time in queſtion ?” 

« No, he did not aſſert that.— I was at- 
tending; his confeſſion when J was ſent. for to 
you, but I had only partially heard his ſtory, 
in which he owned the knowledge of this cir- 

cumſtance himſelf, and I therefore es 
that you could be no ſtranger to it. | 

« And what then is become of Mr. Mea- 
dows ?— Would to God that I could now fee 


him, and implore his forgiveneſs, that my 


peace being made here with e I might 
| have the leſs to dread hereafter.”  _ 

e He is not now alive. OY Ade ts 
was fo, long after you ſuppoſed him dead; he 
was ſeen both by: Weymar and Winterton at 
Bombay, ſeen for a moment and no more. He 
threw himſelf into the ſea there in a fit of 
phrenzy . i 
And all this Weymar wa OP it 
„So far he had owned before I left hum; 
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nore ſeemed behind untold, but he was then 
o much exhauſted to proceed.” _ 

« Oh for the love of God, Colonel, go * 
v him and learn all! Let me know how far 
who ſtrove to dupe all the world, "HATE been 
1 dupe myſelf.“ 

Rainsford went back to Weymar 5 bs 3 
lim almoſt in the laſt agonies ; he queſtioned .. 
lim farther about his ſeeing Charles at Bom-- 
bay, when he told him that he met him at the, 
Governor's houſe, nor could . deſcribe how. 
great was his aſtoniſhment when he ſaw him: 
cater the room; he thought he beheld a ſpirit. 
turned from the. dead! “But dangerous as 


bra ro me, ſaid che Artorney; L began: 


immediately to plan how I might beſt get him 
out of the way, as I dreaded nothing ſo much 
s his re-appearance at Calcutta, whither I un- 
&rſtood it to be his intention to go by the 
gert ſhip that ſhould fail. I knew there was 
0 way in which I could waund him ſo deeply 
s in his love for his wife, and J reſolved ta 
make my attack on that vulnerable part.. 
Weymar had with difficulty proceeded thus 
. it was uttered in broken ſentences, but, 
here 


* 
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here his voice failed entirely, a convulfion 
ſeized him, and in a few minutes he expired, 
and with him the remainder of his CU 
ſtory. 

But enough was revealed to convince bis 
_ "auditors that ſome villainy which he had prac. 
tiſed, had wrought up his victim to the pitch 
of phrenzy which brought on his cataſtrophe, 
His reaſon for never owning this cireumftance 
to Dawkins is probably to be found m the ge- 
neral diſtruſt which aſſociates in guilt always 
feel towards each other, which induced an ap- 
prehenſion that ſhould this be known to the 
Divine, he might make his own advantage of 
it, whereas if any were to be made, the At- 
torney wifhed to keep it all to himſelf, 
Still was Charles's fate enveloped in 2 cloud 
of myſtery ; for by the aſtoniſnment Weymar 
expreſſed at ſeeing him at Bombay, it appeared 
that he too ſuppoſed: him dead. Thus ſufpi- 
cion grew ftrong againſt Jeipal, that he muſt 

have played ſome diſhoneſt part im the ſtory 
he told of the murder; yet when queſtioned 
on the ſubject by Benington and Mrs. Mea- 


. __ there was ſuch an artleſs ne 
. his 
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his manner, and an appearance of ſuch firm 
belief in the truth of what he related, united 
with ſuch deep regret for the loſs of a man 
«ho had gained ſo much on his affections, that 
i ſeemed altogether unjuſt to ſuſpect him of 
ay deceit or culpability. Could it then be 
polible that Charles had voluntarily abſented 
ſelf from the Derviſe, and by ſome arti- 
fce impoſed-a belief on him that he was mur- 
dered ? — But for what purpoſe could this have 
been done ? beſides frankneſs and openneſs 
were ſo much his leading characteriſtics, that 
it ſeemed impoſſible he could have been guilty 
of ſuch duplicity. On the whole, therefore, - 
though conſiderable diſcoveries were made, it 
vas obvious that much of his ſtory was ſtill 
unknown, and - would probably remain ſo, as 


the only lips which could reveal the whole, 


were ſealed in eternal ſilence. 

Dawkins's mind ſeemed for a ſhort time 
ſomewhat relieved; by the confeſſion he had 
made; but in proportion as the danger from 
lis wound, and conſequent fever encreaſed, his 
terrors encreaſed alſo, and he was frequently 


ba in the wildeſt paroxyoms of anguiſh, to . 


invoke 
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invoke phrenzy to come and reſcue him 0 
the recollection of ſcenes which harrowed up 
his ſoul. But phrenzy came not—he fe. 
mained to his laſt moments awake, trembling. 
ty awake, to the bittereſt ſtings of remorſe fo 
the paſt, and terrors for the future. He ſtrove 
to pray to the God whoſe thunders he faw in 
idea armed againſt him, but he ſtrove in vain, 
— He began an ejaculation, but horror froze 
bis tongue, and prevented his proceeding — be 
had ſhewn no mercy to his fellow creatures 
while on earth, and how could he dare to aſk 
chat for himſelf, which he uniformly denied to 
others. He would fain have entreated pardon 
of Mrs. Meadows, but crimes like his were 
too mighty for even ſuch a heart as her's to 
pardon. He called to the attendants around 
to ſtab: him at once, and put an end to his 
torments, but who could dare comply with 
his requeſt ? —no, he was compelled to wait 
till exhauſted nature ſtruck the ſtroke, when 
he breathed out his ſoul in. a "ſigh for annihik- 
tion, for which he —_ wiſhed rather than _ 
1 
5 was the end of Drukinss 0 career on 
8 | earth, 
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| earth, ere he had fairly numbered out half his 

as. With talents ſuch as he poſſeſſed, what 
n ornament might he have proved to ſociety, 

nad he but taken half the pains to render him- 

e uſeful to mankind, that he did to prove 

WE their curſe and their bane, Probably, at his 

i outſet, he had no idea of the lengths of wick- 
edneſs to which in time he ſhould be led; but 
kt no one ſuppoſe that he can fix the bounda- 

y beyond which he will not paſs in the laby- 

inch of villainy, but meaſure back his ſteps 

Wl again. In that labyrinth there is ſcarcely a 

MW poflibility of making a retrograde motion, one 

WW crime is but a prelude to a ſecond, which muſt - 
inevitably lead an to others, till deeds which 

nade us ſhudder when viewed at a diſtance, 

becoming familiarized, are dreaded no longer, 

nud we haſten onward till Tome ſudden unfore- 

been ruin falls on and cruſhes us, when we fink 

Wl into the gulph of infamy amidſt the ſcorn and 

Wl execrations of the multitude, and the pity of 
the cefleting and philoſophical few. | 


CHAPTER 


2 Rainsford, and Mrs. Meadows, than they de- 
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"CHAPTER VII. 


But whither went his soul, let such relate 
Who search the secrets of the future state: 
Divines can say but what themselves believe, 
 * Strong proof they have, but not demonstrative: 
For were all plain, then all sides muſt agree, 
And faith itself. be lost in certainty. 

To live uprightly then is surely best, 

To ſave ourselves and not to damn the rest. 
The soul of Arcite went where heathens' go, 


' Who better live than we, though less they know, 
Dx yen. 


| Oo SHAWN, meantime, recovered 
ſlowly of his wound, and ſoon began to figh 
for the aid of his old friend the Derviſe, which 
was no ſooner known to Colonel and Mrs. 


termined immediately to accompany him thi- 
N The latter had a ſtrong wiſh for the 
KAT VOYage, 
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voyage, in hopes that by another viſit ſhe - 
might gain farther inſight into the ſtrange ſtory 
which had lately come to light, relative to her 
huſband; and the two former wiſhed much to 
viſit a ſpot, the deſcription of - which much 
charmed them. 

To the cell, Wehe they ftecred their 
coarſe On entering the chaſm, a more than 
uſual ſtillneſs ſeemed to reign around, as if 
nature were at one great” univerſal pauſe : —it 
was ſublime, it was impreſſive.” They looked 
around for the lonely inhabitant of this para- 
difaical abade, they faw him not; — they ap- 
proached the banyan, under the ſhade of which 
was his uſual place of meditation; the ban- 
yan's cireling ſhade remained, but the derviſe 
reſted nat under its cooling and luxuriant 
branches. Ah! he is no more, ſaid Ame- 
lia, as ſhe wiped away a tear of — | 
which ſtarted into her eye. 

- They proceeded on to his hut, d entered 
it, and beheld the venerable man ſtretched on 


his leafy couch, and evidently haſtening to : a 2 
that conſummatian of fate, to which the * 9 


viſe, like the reſt of mankind, * muſt come at | 
4 . VOL: ti. * laſt. 5 755 


| his death as if 1 had. «Why: hives . e 
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{aft.” Amelia approached him Jay My father,” 
ſhe ſaid, — he opened his eyes, and caſt on her 
a feeble glance, but no ſooner perceived who 
addreſſed him, than he made an effort to riſe 
up, which, with the aſſiſtance of his . 
he accompliſhed. _ | 3 orte 
Ah, my child!“ he ſaid to delta; «the 
great God, the immortal Brahma, be praiſed 
that I ſee you again. I wanted the preſence of 
2 friend; 1 prayed to him to ſend one, and 
behold whom, in his goodneſs, he hath grant- 
ed me. Tell me what has now brought you 
hither, and tel it quickly, for life ebbs 
apace.” Sits Leo 
« Oh, father!” ſhe Werd t T came 
again to queſtion you about my unfortunate 
huſband. Did he really die here, or did he 
not rather leave you voluntarilyꝛß?!?ꝰ⸗ 
c Oh no, truſt me, he died here, Hied: as 
related to you; I did not indeed ſee his mur- 
dered body, but I am as much convinced of 


| doubts about it?? ont fa 
'« Becauſe I baye lately deen a man oak 


declares, that he put an cad to his own life at 
; n, 
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Bombay, a long time after he was miſſing 


from your cell. 
« Believe him not, my child. Doſt thou 
think, that if he had been alive ſo long, the 


great God whom ] ſerve, the mighty Brahma, 


that bright.emanation from the all-bright, all- 


glorious Power who rules the world, — doſt 
thou think that Brahma would have ae 
me to believe him dead, nor through his di- 
vine power revealed to me in dream or viſion, 
where, or in what condition he might be? I 
prayed to Brahma inceſſantly for his recovery, 
and he granted it to my prayers; I ſought to 
convert him to our true faith, but he was too 
much darkened with European errors, to bear 
the divine light of thoſe truths I would have 
taught him, and I fear that Brahma therefore 
grew wroth, and ſent the angel of deſtruction 
to ſweep him from off the face of the earth. 
Oh that his eyes had but been opened! oh 
chat he had yet been here! that I might no- 
leave him as ſucceſſor to my treaſure, to the 
healing treaſure with which I have been n 
by holy Brahma! _ 
Amelia was deeply affected with the earneſt 
1 2 | 


— — — 
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and emphatic manner in which the dying man 
expreſſed his wiſhes, and the affeftion he thus 
retained for her huſband even in his laſt mo- 
ments. Alas!“ ſhe faid, when will my 
ſoul be at eaſe ? — when ſhall I know the fate 
of my Charles, with a certainty that ſhall pre- 
clude all doubt?“ | 
e Ah, and do you doubt ſtill, then, my 
child ? pray to Brahma, and he will enlighten 
you. — But what ſays my ſon there,” he add- 
ed, looking at Ooſhawn, “thou haſt faith in 
our divine Being, thou wert once an attendant 
on my darling ſon, but thou did'ſt leave him; 
hat would'ſt thou aſk now!“ 
« Your medicinal aid,” ſaiJ Ooſhawn. Like 
him I am wounded, and wounded for no other 
offence than having been known to him.” 
. « Alas!” returned the derviſe, & and I am 
called into the preſence of Brahma, when I am 
wanted here on earth | Vet his will be done. 
But, my ſon, will you take poſſeſſion of my habi- 
tation when I am gone ? will you cultivate the 
wond'rous herb? will you adminiſter to the 
wants of your fellow-creatures? I will leave 
you my tablets, whereon is inſcribed the me- 
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thods I have practiſed in cultivating and ap- 
plying my medicine, and pray, with my laſt 
breath, that the great God will bleſs you, even 
as he bleſſed me, vouchſafing the ſame powers 
to the herb, for your ſake, with wag he en- | 
dowed it for mine.“ : 
 Ooſhawn's eyes gliſtened wich rapture at os | 
propoſal, and he cried, © Praifed be Brahma, 
oh, holy Father, who has inſpired thee with _ 
this thought! praiſed be his name throughout 
the world, that he will thus ſhew favour to 
his poor ſervant.” | 
“Well, then,” ſaid the derviſe, < carry mes; 
and lay me by our ſacred river, tis all the care 
that remains to me on earth; and as the holy 
wave ſhall ſweep me from your fight, I will 
pray for bleſſings on you. Haſte,, leſt my 
pulſe ceaſe to beat ere its banks can be 
reached!“ 5 
They raiſed him from his couch, they) bore-__ 
him to the water-ſide,, and when they laid 
him down, he raiſed his hands in token of ſa- 
tisfaction, when a wave came, and ſwept bins. 
from their ſight. | 
Ooſhawn ſoon ſettled init in his new 
| 3 habitaton, 
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habitation, and by applying to the medicind 
herb; found his health mend apace. Colonel 
and Mrs. Rainsford, Mrs. Meadows, and In- 


damora, ſtayed with him a fortnight, which 


they ſpent in exploring the adjacent country, 
and by that time the period drawing near 
when the return of the courier, which was to 


decide Rainsford's fate, was expected, bey re- 
turned back to Eden. | 
As this expectation encreaſed, ſo much the 
more did the public -anxiety encreaſe, every 
one looking eagerly for the tidings he might 


bring, which as all wiſhed, all expected, 


would be favourable. But how was expeCta- 
tion diſappointed, what a gloom was thrown 
over the whole city, when, at laſt, he did ar- 
rive, charged with a confirmation of the ſen- 
tence of the court-martial. Fhe-aſtoniſhment 


excited by this deciſion was not to be deſcribed, 
and as it was generally ſuppoſed that the ſe- 


cond courier muſt have reached England be- 
fore this could have left it, the univerſal cry 
was, Whither can the e of the Court of 


— 
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F he Governor was not leſs aſtoniſhed than 


the reſt, but what could that avail ? —the de- ö | 


cifion was abſolute to degrade Rainsford, and 
beſtow his commiſſion as Colonel, and the 
poſt to which he had lately been ſo honour- 
ably raiſed, on another perſon named by the 
Directors; nor could he do other than com- 
ply with theſe commands. He, however, ac- 
companied the enforcement of the ſentence 
with a letter, expreſſive of the deepeſt regret, 
that his office conſtrained him to execute a 
decree ſo repugnant both to his inclination and 
judgment. He ſaid, that he ſhould never 
ceaſe to lament the unfortunate chain of cir- 
cumſtances which had led to this cataſtrophe, _ 
and deprived the Eaſt-India Company of tho 
ſervices of an officer, who had uniformly been 
an ornament to his profeſſion, and ſerved them _ 
with a fidelity, an integrity, and a zeal, which 
they would not eaſily find again united in the 
lame perſon ; adding, in concluſion, * and it 
ſhall always be my care, my dear Sir, for Z 
Colonel J muſt no longer call you, to make it 
known as my opinion, that diſgrace has been 
Wes oy inficted 
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inflicted where reward ought to have been 

beſtowed, and to ſhew how much I regret the 

miſunderſtanding which has led your em- 

ployers to be guilty of ſo flagrant an act of 
injuſtice.“ | a4 


CHAPTER 
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| CHAPTER' xIV. 


And why should Virtue dread the frowns of Fate? 

Her's, what no wealth can win, no power create! 
A little world of clear and cloudless day, 35 

Nor wreck'd by storms, nor moulder'd by decay: 

A world with Memory's ceaseless sun-shine blest, 
The home of Happiness —an honest breast. 
PLEASURES OF. MEMORY... 


Rains FORD' bore this ſtroke, ſo uns 
deſerved on his part, with the ſame dignified 
compoſure which had uniformly marked his 
character; he felt, that as it was perfectly un- 
deſerved, ſo it could not reflect any diſgrace 
upon him; and though he was deprived of 
ideal conſequence in the world, he retained all 
that could: give him real conſequence, in 
having preſerved an unblemiſhed honour and 


untainted i mas din Nor was this, though the. 
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higheſt comfort a man can poſſeſs, the only or one 
remaining to him, he muſt live in leſs ſplen- 
dour, it was true, but he had a fortune equal 
to procuring him every comfort, and. even 
every luxury of life, which a reaſonable man 
could defire, and perhaps, indeed, was only 
about to exchange a life of /a#itious for a life 
of /olid happineſs. Mrs. Rainsford too pre- 
ſerved a like dignity of deportment; and 
both, by this noble equanimity of temper, 
added another uſeful leſſon to the world, that 
external honours are of ſmall importance when 
compared with the inward ſerenity ariſing from 
conſcious rectitude. | 5 
But ſuch was not the ſituation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Macdonnel. They were ſtaying at Eden 
at the time chat the fatal ſentence arrived; and 
when Cecilia heard it, wild with the horrible 
feelings which it excited in her boſom, ſhe. 
clung around Mrs. Rains ford, declaring that 
ſhe would go herſelf immediately to England, 
and never ceaſe importuning the Directors till 
they had reverſed their decree, and reſtored the 
Colonel to his honours; and in the agitation 
of her mind, they had the extremeſt difficulty; 


nor indeed, wighout force, were able to re- 
ſtrain 


under the idea of carrying this ſcheme. into 


execution. Macdonnel too, whoſe natural 


fierceneſs had undergone a ſevere chaſtiſement 


in the chain of evils which he had ſeen brought 
on by his haſty conduct, was now ſoftened 
down to a degree of contrition and humilia- 


tion which nothing, perhaps, but events ſo 
ſtriking, and brought ſo home to his on 


feelings, could have produced. And while 


this raſh and imprudent couple had been the 
cauſe of ſo much injury to their beſt friends, 
thoſe very friends they had injured were the 
only perſons to whom, in this ſtate of wretch- 
edneſs, they could look up for condolence and 
ſympathy. - 


Macdonnel, indeed, felt that he had not 7 
only deeply injured Rainsford, but had alſo 


been his. own worſt enemy, in depriving him- 


ſelf of a powerful friend, who was able to 
advance him rapidly in life, by means of the 


intereſt his ſtation gave him; and he was now 
reduced to placing his ſole hope of advance- 
ment in his own induſtry and exertions. And 
. one knows, | under the preſent ſyſtem, 
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devs her from going inſtantly to Calcutta, 


2, V whether "A 
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whether of the two, a man's-own efforts, or 
the intereſt of a friend in power, is likely to 
Taiſe him moſt rapidly to rank and fortune. 
It now only remained for Mr. and Mrs. 
Rainsford to ſettle their affairs in India with 
| all ſible expedition, in order to carry into 

effect the determination they had ſometime 
| wei made, of returning to England in caſe 
of the preſent deciſion. Eden, therefore, 
where, when they purchaſed it, they had 
looked forwards to ſpending many years of 
happineſs; but where, during the ſhort time 
it had been in their poſſeſſion, they had ex- 
perienced little elſe but vexation, was once 
again to be ſold, and it found an immediate 
| purchaſer. in the officer who ſucceeded to 
Rainsford's command. 

This ſale was juſt completed, and the ſuc- 
ceſſor fully eſtabliſhed in the late Colonel's 
fallen honours, when the fecond meſſenger 
arrived from England, bringing diſpatches 
from the Company, by Which they reſcinded. 
their former reſolution in. conſequence of the 
Explanation of Rainsford's conduct ſubſe- 


quently received, aud decreed That he ſhould 
be 
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be cone in his ſtation. The tranſports 
excited by the preſent decree, were in pro- 
portion with the diſſatisfaction created by * 
former; but thoſe tranſports were ſoon again 
overthrown, on Rainsford's declining to re- 
ſume his honours. He urged, that his ac- 
ceptance of them was never his own wiſh; 
and fince another muſt now be degraded ' to j 
make way for his reſtoration, that was a ſtep Wu 
to. which. he was reſolute never to be acceſlary.. 
Thus this event made no alteration in his plans, 
only. added a. ſtill ſtronger : teſtimony to his 
diſgrace being unmerited ; and he proceeded: 
in his preparations for leaving India. 
Buch had been the agitated ſtate af Cecilia's 
mind all this time, that Mr. and Mrs. Rains- 
ford dreaded the moment of their departure 
on her account, and had cautiouſſy concealed 
from her when it was to take place. They 
had been at Mrs. Meadows's houſe from 
the time of their leaving Eden, and Captain 
and Mrs. Telverton, and the Macdonnels, had: 
ſcarcely: ever been abſent from "them. The- 
Captain and Zelinda purpoſed attending their 
friends to the boat, but Macdonnel was to 


| 
| 
2 
| 
| 
| 
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ſtay and amuſe his wife till they ſhould be on 


board the ſhip and out of her reach, 


But on the morning of their departure, as 
the hour approached, which he knew was to 


carry the illuſtrious fugitives from the ſhore, 


the Lieutenant found himſelf ſo much over- 
come by his own feelings, that he dreaded leſt 


Cecilia ſhould ſuſpect, from his manner, that 


all was ndt right, and he ſent for Benington to 
ſtay with her while he himſelf ſhould go to 


the water- ſide and ſce- the boat off. He 


walked out alone, — thrice he turned his ſteps 


towards the ſpot where he knew the boat to 
be in waiting; but often as he hfted up his 


eyes and beheld the ſhip riding at anchor at a 


diſtance, his heart ſickened within him, and 


much as he wiſhed to go to the ſhore, he 


ſhrunk back again as ſoon as he made the at- 


tempt, till, at length, compelled to relinquiſh . 
it, he returned homewards.: To add to the 
horror of his feelings, as he approached his 
own door, he beheld Cecilia ruſh out, with 


her hair diſhevelled, her countenance pale and 
wild, and her cloaths all diſordered with ſtrug- 
= ging to break looſe from thoſe who held her; 


and ef 
® * 


— 
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and dartin g forwards, fly towards the place 


which he had, in vain, endeavoured to reach; 
but now that a more powerful ſtimulus was 


added, and time for reflection denied him, he 
inſtantly flew thither in purſuit of her. 


Having perceived Macdonnel more than 


uſually uneaſy that morning, finding that he 


was gone out, and that Benington ſat con- 
verſing with her in a manner very unuſual for 
him, Cecilia began to ſuſpect the truth, and 
riſing up haſtily, made her way, in a moment, 


to the houſe-door, when the merchant per- 
ceiving her intention ſtrove to retain her, but 
ſhe ſoon broke from his hold, and ruſhed out 


as above deſcribed. 


She reached the ſhore at the moment —- 


Mrs. Rainsford was taking leave of her ſur- 


rounding friends. As ſhe was about to ſtey 


into the boat, Cecilia threw her arms around 
her neck, and vowed that ſhe would hang 
there for ever, nor ſuffer herſelf to be ſepa- 
rated from her by any power on earth. Mrs. 


Rainsford, though almoſt overcome by ſo 


affecting a ſcene, and by the agonies in which 


the beheld one who had been ſo dear to her; 


vet 


— 


— 
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yet uſed her utmoſt endeavours to ſooth and 
conſole her, but in vain, till at laſt ſhe was 
obliged to entreat Captain Stanley and Vel. 
verton to carry her off by force. This they 
with difficulty accompliſhed ; and wen Ce- 
cilia found herfelf torn away, ſhe gave a vio- 
lent heart-piercing ſhriek, and fell ſenſeleſs into 
their arms. 
Mrs. Yelverton all this time ſtood weeping 
by the ſide of Mrs. Rainsford ; and when, at 
length, ſhe beheld her freed from the frantic 
Cecilia, ſhe took her hand, and gently preſſed 
it to her lips, with a look of the ſweeteſt and 
tendereſt expreſſion; then turning to Mrs. 
Meadows and Indamora, ſhe did the like by 
them, and was ſilently withdrawing, when 
Rainsford caught her in his arms, and after 
3 her affectionately, ſuffered her to pro- 
ceed. Then handing his wife and Mrs. Mea- 
dows into the boat, he took Indamora in his. 
arms and followed them, attended by Win- 
| terton, and the nurſe with his own child, and 
they were, in a ſhort time, ſafe on board * 
bir. 5. x 
Nor were thoſe, aach noticed, the city: 
Perſons 
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perſons who ſaw their departure with regret. 
The contagion of forrow was ſpread wide, 
and the beach was crowded with a train of 
men, women, and children, lamenting the 
bfs of benevolence and hoſpitality, ſo juſtly 
eſteemed and reſpected, and ſo deeply felt by 
all who were in any way their dependents. 
Nay, even thoſe in the higher walks of life, 
who had ſo religiouſly obſerved all the eti- | 
quettes which they have eſtabliſhed to them- 
ſelves, and ſhupned Mr. and Mrs. Rainsford 
at the firſt moment, when the clouds of ad- 
verſity began to darken the atmoſphere a- 
round them, now, unable to reſiſt 'the feelings 
of nature, joined the general voice of regret : 
and as the oars 'daſhed into the water, anſ- 
wered every ſtroke with a tear, mapeds. 
only, but proceeding from the heart. . | 
It was a long time after Cecilia was catried - x 
home before her ſenſes returned; nor did ſſie 


then retain them for: any length of time, but 


for the greateſt part of the day only recovered 
from one fit to relapſe into another. But 
ſtorms ſo violent cannot be laſting ; and this, 
which had wrought up her feelings to ſuch a 
pitch 
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pitch of agitation, gave way, after a while, to 
_ calmer. forrow, which time at length medi- 
cined into a degree of cheerfulneſs, ſtill mixed 
with ſenſations of the moſt tender and affect. 
ing regret for the part ſhe had acted, and the 
loſs ſhe had thereby ſuſtained. Macdonnel 
too, awakened by the cataſtrophe, in which 
he had been ſo deeply concerned, to a train of 
ſolemn and ſerious reflection, entered on a 
ſevere retroſpect of his paſt life, which he 
ſoon conſidered with regret and diſguſt, and 
formed a fixed reſolution to avoid the like in 
future. The diſcipline, indeed, which this 
couple had undergone was ſevere, but it 
proved ſalutary, ſince it exhibited to them, in 
the moſt impreſſive manner, the fatal effects 
of levity and imprudence in the firſt inſtance, 
and of intemperate and diſorderly paſſion in 
the laſt; and taught them, in their remaining 
' progreſs. through life, to ſteer clear both of 
the rock and the whirlpool, from which they 
had been in ſuch imminent peril. For ſome 
time they remained in almoſt total ſolitude, 
through a horror of appearing in company; 


but at laſt returned to the world, much more 


valuable 
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valuable members of ſociety, and paſſed the 
reſt of their days in a ſtate of credit and re- 
ſpectability. 

To Zelinda too, though not chargeable 
with guilt in the affair, the departure of Mr. 
and Mrs. Rainsford was a ſtroke to which ſhe 

was long unable, in any degree, to reconcile 
herſelf; and ſhe muſt have been ungrateful 
indeed had ſhe not felt deeply a ſeparation _ 
from perſons ſo worthy of eſteem, and to | 
whom ſhe owed ſuch great obligations. But 
with her leſſer, as well as with Cecilia's 
greater griefs, time effected what time only 
can and ſeldom fails to effect, a perfect cure, 
eſpecially where, as in her caſe, ſorrow is un- 
accompanied with ſelf-reproach. To her huſ- 
band, who was not altogether ſo blameleſs as 
herſelf, the leſſon thus exhibited, proved, as 
well as to Mr. and Mrs. Macdonnel, not 
wholly unprofitable, ſince it inſtructed him ta 
look beyond the ſurface of things ere he 
formed a judgment upon them, and to be 
careful, in future, not haſtily to ſtir up paſſions, 
which, when rouſed, would ruſh headlong on 
to the deſtruction of whatever might fall in 
their way. CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XV. 


—— 1 seat where 5 might dwell, 
Or — 5 with delight, and love to haunt 
| Her ered shades. 


' MilTonx.. 


2 WIE muſt now return once more to 
England, and Mr. and Mrs. Anneſley, in order 
to take a haſty view of the impreſſion * 
on them by the above tranſactions. 
The affair of Cecilia's marriage affected 
them no otherwiſe at firſt than with deep re- 
gret; they cenſured no one, not even the 
young lady herſelf, whoſe youth and inexpe- 
rience they conſidered as a great extenuation 
of her conduct, and entitling her to pity ra- 
ther than cenſure. If blame was imputable 
; any where, they were candid enough to ac- 
knowledge that it was to themſelves, not her, 
| for. 
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for having ſo imprudently ſuffered chat youth 
and inexperience to be launched into an ocean 
of temptation. 8 | 
But when Captain Anneſley firſt received 
an ill impreſſion of Rainsford's conduct in that 
affair, he wrote in a great hurry to his brother 
in England, ſtating what he had heard, with 
very ſevere animadverſions upon it, and con- 
cluded his letter with ſaying, that Rainsford ap= 
peared to have behaved ſo ill with regard to 
his niece, that be thought himſelf bound to 
call him to account, and was going to Calcutta 
for that purpoſe. | 
This letter gave Anneſley no ſmall ſhave of 


unealineſs ; yet ſtil he heſitated in believing D 


Rainsford ſo cenfurable as the Captain ſeem- 
ed to conſider him, becauſe it was by no 
means obvious what could induce the prefer- 
ence he was repreſented to have given to 
Macdonnel above Morriſon. Intereſt it could 
not be, for Rainsford, in his high ſtation, could 
not lock to a perſon ſo much inferior in rank 
and influence for any ſupport to his intereſt ; 
and he had written with ſo much pleaſure to 

announce the intended marriage with Morri- 
U 55 | ſon, 


explanation of their conduct; and as this was 
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9 6 | : | 
- ſon, and ſo much regret when it was at an 


end, that he muſt. be an hypocrite indeed if 


he had any ſhare in preventing the one, or 


promoting the other. On the whole, An- 
neſley waited to hear more before he could 
poſſibly condemn a man of whoſe honour and 
integrity he had always entertained ſo high an 
opinion. 

But how was he DANI FI ER 1 
very ſhort time after the receipt of his bro- 
ther's letter, he heard of the arrival of the 
meſſenger, with the particulars of Rainsford's 


trial and ſentence. Such a ſtory as that un- 


folded was enough to drive a parent to diſ- 


traction, and ſcarcely left him power to reaſon 
on the ſubject. Indeed, had. that power re- 


mained in its fulleſt force, it would not have 
led to diſcrediting the ſtory, but rather the 
contrary, as circumſtantial proof of a private 
nature, only ſeemed to corroborate the public 
teſtimonies of guilt brought ſorward againſt 
Rainsford. Had he or Cecilia had any thing 


f to urge in their defence, could it be doubted 


that by letter they would have. attempted an 


_P0t 
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not 2666 by either, the fair inference was, that 
conſcious guilt was too powerful to permit 

y endeavour at palliation. The truth was, 
that the meſſenger not coming immediately 
fom Calcutta, but from the then quarters of * 
the Governor-General, many miles diſtant, 
precluded the poſſibility of Rainsford's wri- 
ting ; but this Anneſley could not know, and - 
had therefore een n for his re- 
ſoning. PF © 
In ſo cruxl a 1 Au den was Der- 
plexed to the laſt degree to determine how to 
proceed, He could not bear the idea of re- 
maining, or even appearing to remain, an un- 
concerned ſpectator of the cruel and degraded 
ſtuation to which a beloved daughter was re- 
diced, and he reſolved to go himſelf to India; 
and ſee what was to be done towards reclaim- - 
ing his loſt; child, whom his imagination re- | 
preſented as abandoned by the world, and 
linking into * elt depths of ſhame and 
inſamyp . 

He Ac a pallage 8 in ah 3 | 
packet, which was about to ſail for Bengal, in 


mch he embarked a few 1 and had 
* = 


? 
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Juſt cleared the coaſt of England when the 
ſecond courier from India arrived, bringing 
the juſtification of. Rainsford, but too late to 
prevent his departure. 

The Aurora met with ſeveral very "0 
gales in her paſſage to the Cape, which made 
the voyage very tedious; and juſt before its 
arrival there, Anneſley was ſeized with a fever 
and pleuriſy, which reduced him to fo weak 


a4 ſtate of health, that when the packet ſailed 


agam he was unable to proceed, but was 


bobliged to remain ſome time longer at the 


Cape. The circumſtance of an Englifh gen- 
tleman's being left there in ſuch a ſituation, 
coming to the knowledge of the Dutch Go- 
vernor, he ſhewed him every attel. tion poſſi- 
ble, and contributed by this means in ſome 
meaſure to his recovery, and very much to 
rendering his ſtay more comfortable. 9 
When Anneſley was able to go out, he 
conſtantly went every morning down to the 
Bay, to the place where the Engliſh ſhips an- 
chor, in order to watch their arrival, às he be- 


gan to be impatient to ſet forward for India. 
| mp done, he commonly tqok a ramble, ſome- 


times 


* 
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times along the ſhore, ſometimes i into the coun- 
try, as exerciſe was particularly recommended. 
One morning, on quitting the landing place, he 
turned into a path by which he aſcended to 
the top of a ſteep rock which hung over the 
beach ; here he' ſtood for ſome time contem- 
plating the magnificent expanſe of water be⸗ 8 
fore him; and at length perceiving a narrow 
winding foot-way down the other ſide of the 
rock, he deſcended by it, and entered a ca- 
vern which ran for ſome way along the ſide of 
the beach, and which was lighted by crevices 
in its rocky roof. 

He purſued his route dow oh this c cavern 
for about half a mile, when it terminated i in a 
mall opening to the ſands, along which he 
continued his walk for near two miles, when 
ſuddenly turning round a projecting angle of 
the rock, the moſt beautiful ſpot imag nable 
burſt at once upon his view. It was a ſmall 
circular valley, not more than half a mile i in 
diameter, ſurrounded by an amphitheatr- 4 
hills, excepting an opening to the ſea about 
half a furlong wide, from which Anneſley now 
beheld it. Directly oppoſite to this op ning, 

vor. III. K Rom > 
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from the higheſt part of the hills, 3 
vaſt caſcade, which falling down the ſhaggy 
ſides was broken into ſheets, of white foam, 
| ill it terminated in a baſon at the bottom, the 
water of which was pure and clear as cryſtal, 
whence it meandered through a ſmall and 
pebbly channel down to the ſea. | 
The valley and ſides of the hills were clo- 
ched with the fineſt verdure, and planted in 
ſome parts with lofty. trees, in others with 
ſmaller trees and ſhrubs, diſpoſed with the 
oſt pictureſque effect, uniting with 


or Bells and flow'rets of a thouſand hues?” 1 


to charm. the. eye, and wits chrie: perfumes 
ſcenting the ſurrounding atmoſphere. There 
the orange, with its mingled fruits and flow- 
ers, diſpenſed its ſweets: around, and offered to 
* the palate the moſt luxurious repaſt, while the 

| paler beauties of the lemon and the citron 
united to form a fine and gradual declenſion 
of ſhades. There, up the tall elm, clomb the 
encircling vine; while the gourds weaker ten- 
drils, claſped in cloſe embrace its neighbour 
oak ; there the ſweet melon, without the art or 


; 1 , 
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ad of man, ran in luxurious wreaths along the 
ground, while near her roſe erect the crown- 
clad pine. Narciſſus there, abaſhed at his own' 
change, hung down his drooping head, and 
gazed on the once pallid flower, empurpled 
now with hyacinthus' blood. 
Anneſley pauſed with aſtorifhinearhuNeves: 
had he beheld ſuch a ſcene !—never could he 
enough admire it! Too much ſtruck with 
the firſt view to be able to proceed, he ſat 
himſelf down on the rock on one ſide of its 
entrance, and there remained for two full. 
hours abſorbed in contemplation; and he 
thought that he could have fixed his abode 
there for ever, nor wiſhed' to ſet foot again 
without its boundaries. He quitted it at length 
not without reluctance, and with a determina- 
tion to return again the next day, bringing 
proviſion wick him, that he might have time 
to explore every part, nor be compelled to 
leave it till che ſhades of night ſhould warn 
im home. But what furprized him beyond 
meaſure was, that he could not peroerve any” 
traces of fo fweet a ſpot's being inhabited, or 


even being the uſual haunt of * footiteps. 
1 | In 
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In the evening he Went to the Governor's, 
who was conſtantly at home at that time for 
the reception of company, and wher e: he had 
uſually ſpent his evenings ſince his recovery. 
Full of the ſcene he had beheld in the morn. 
ing, he had not been long in the room ere he 
introduced the ſubject, relating the walk he 
had taken, and ſpeaking in the moſt loſty 
flights of admiration, of the numberleſs Nr 
"00-0 Oy a 4 6 15 * 
e Oh yes, ſaid che Governor, « 1 hive 
heard much of that ſpot.” SE 
£ But never have ſeen it! How moch you 
| adn er and Thus: 7886 5 
„ Why indeed, my t time is fo much, occu- 
pied with buſineſs, that J have little to ſpare 
for attending to the beauties of nature, eſpe - 
uz if 1 muſt go ſo far for them.. 
« And perhaps are afraid of meeting with 
| 35 ſpirit,” ſaid one of the company jocoſely. 
% No, no, I cannot ſay. J have any fear of 
her,” replied the Governor, with e qual good 
humour; © it would be hard indeed if ſhe were 
to make me ſuffer for the wrongs the received 
from my predeceſſor,” 


„ How!” | 
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« How !” faid Anneſley, * is that delicious 
ſpot reported to be the abode of” a" ſpirit? 
Tt muſt be the ſpirit of one of the won! 
then, and this is its aſſigned Elyſmm.” 

« But how can that be? I never heard 1'et = 
the ſpirits of the bleſt taking theſe terreſtrial : 
excurſions, it is only the damned that the 
powers above are fo obliging as to ſend viſit- 
ing again amongſt us poor mortals.” . 
Ay, ay, ſaid another, “and I'll lay my 
life that the whole matter is this: You know 
the poor lady that walks there was cut off for 
gallantry, ſo 1 ſuppoſe her puniſhment for 
having entertained too much company during 
her life,- is to walk about by Herſelf now the 
is dead.“ V 9 

Here a Avena Heſs epplacttive idea 
the gentleman had ſtarted ; but Annefley; 
wiſhing to learn more about this report, ſaid, 
But, ſeriouſly then, is it e to be the 
abode of a fptrit ? 205 won 

ce Such is the ſuperſtition with regard to 

it,” anſwered the firſt ſpeaker. © There are, - 
as I am told, (for I never myſelf did more 
than take a peep at its mouth) ſome ruins a- 
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mongſt the trees on the ſide of one of the 
hills, which formerly compoſed part of a ſpa- 
cious building intended as a country reſidence 
for the Governor, But the firſt who inhabit- 
ed it, ſoon after he came into poſſeſſion, took 
it into his head to ſuſpect his poor wife of in- 
fidelity, and, without more ceremony, ſent 3 
little dagger on an embaſſy to ſee what the 
middle of her heart was made of, concluding, 
1 ſuppoſe from what had happened, that this 
Game heart was quite hollow. Unfortunately, 
however, it was made like all other hearts, 
and ſo there was an end of madam and her in- 
fidelity together; but the walls of the caſtle, 
refolving to revenge her cauſe, fell down, nor 
could ever be built up again, and there the 
poor need daa has mamed about ever 


ſince.“ ” 
| Here was another burſt of a "aw 


neſley continued, « And is ſhe ever ſeen? or 
how comes it to be known that the relides 
there ? | 

2 Few people ever go near it; but a party 
who went thither ſome months ago, poſitively 
aſſerted that towards evening they ſaw her run 


in 


* 
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in n amongſt the ruins ; and this report has o- 
completely intimidated the good folks of this 
place, that the valley ever ſince has been quite 
deſerted.” 

« The man then,” faid Pe « als 
ſhould venture there now, would, I ſuppoſe, 
be looked on as a prodigy of valour, and 
ranked with the heroes of chiyalry ?” _ 

. Oeger y! and if you have a mind, 

Signor Ingleſe, to ſignalize your reſidenee at 

the Cape by ſome action of more than mortal 

proweſs, you cannot do- better than go and ex- 

thoſe ruins,” 

e And this: bold adventure Þ + moſk certainly 
ſhall undertake,” 

c Valorous Don n Quizore! may al the 2ods 
proſper your enterprize.” And here another 

burſt of laughter cloſed the cohverfation. 52 


K 4 CHAPTER 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ves, he has lov'd to transport's dire excess; ; 
Has felt the potent eye infli& the wonnd'; * 
Has felt the female voice each pulse oppress, 
And n a breathless statue at the ound. 
Manny. + 


ANNESLEY, the | bold adventurer, 
Anneſley, ſet forwards on his expedition early 
the next morning. He walked about the 
valley, and the ſurrounding hills, for ſome 
time before he could find the ruins which were 
the deſtined theatre of his fame, but at length 
diſcovered them on the declivity of the weſt- 
ern hill. He made towards the ſpot imme- 
diately, and as he approached it beheld a man 
aſleep, at the foot of a large ſpreading tree, 
which grew in its vicinity. He ſtopped — he 

ſtarted back !— The idea of ghoſts had no ter- 
rors 
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rors for his mind; but a human form, 1 in ſuck 
a ſituation, was what he ſo little expected to 
ſee, that it ſomewhat ſurprized him; but he 
ſoon began to queſtion himſelf, why he ſhould | 
be afraid; he had a ſtrong. ſtick,” and one 
againſt one was-no odds, ſuppoſing the ſleeps 
ing figure ſhould, on his Bp: . TY 
unfriendly diſpoſition. a 
He drew nearer and nearer; the ſound of 
his footſteps, though he endeavoured to tread 
lightly, ſoon awoke the ſleeper, who inſtantly 
ſprang up from the ground, and fixed his eyes 
wildly upon him, as if in aſtoniſhinent at be- 
holding a fellow-creature ſo near. If Anneſ- 
| ley had felt any kind of terror before, it muſt 
have been diſperſed in a moment, and 
changed to ſofter feelings, at the object now 
preſented: to his ſight. He appeared to be a 
man of ſomewhat more than thirty years of 


age, and his dreſs and complexion were thoſe || 


of an European, not of a ſavage inhabitant of 
that quarter of the globe ; his figure was tall 
and graceful; his countenance uncommonly 
intereſting ; and though there was a wildneſs 
in his eyes, it was not fuch as eould inſpire 

3 terror 
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terror, but rather ſympathy, ſince it ſeemed 
to proceed from a boſom. rent with deep and 
tender affliction. 
Anneſley, in a moment, Ge irreſiſtibly ats 
tracted, towards him, and ventured to addreſs 
him in Engliſh: „1 am afraid, Sir, I am 
guilty of an unwarrantable intruſion on your 
privacy? if ſo, I beg your pardon ſincerely ; 
chance alone directed my foot-ſleps hither ; 
nor knew I, till 1 beheld you, that the place 
was inhabited.” 

Ihe recluſe looked aſtoniſhed ! — He ſeemed 
to. underftand the words addreſfed to. him, 
yet to heſitate whether or not he ſhould anſ- 
wer. At length he ſaid, in a hurried and af. 
_ frighted manner, Whence come you?“ 

. «© From the Cape Town.” 

4 * And it was really accident that * 
you hither?“ 
Moſt truly ſo.” 

e You are an . gf 

ce 1 am.“ 

- He leaned againſt the tree for a ſow mi- 
nutes, in an attitude of deep muſing; then 
ſmiting his hand on his forchead, he ſaid, with 

1 deep 
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a. deep ſigh, . think of Eag- 
land!“ 1 
« You would wiſh; then, to lofe the reed. 


lection of it? 

« To loſe the recollection 1 —ay, for ever, 
and for ever, and for ever?“ "OP 

« And why this wiſh ? — Pardon my curi- 
olity ; I would not be troubleſome ; but to 
ſce a fellow-countryman in ſuch a ſituation— 
to hear him: utter ſuch a with,. fills me with. 
aſtoniſnment! =— 

« Wherefore ſhould. it aſtoniſi you ? — Is 
misfortune then ſo rare in the world that it 
can excite furprize ?”? 

« Misfortune, it is true, alas! is not rare 
but fuch an efe# of misfortune, I muſt own, 
excites my ſurprize.” 

2 What! can deep- rooted ſorrow bear 10 
ciety ?”. 

« Why ſhould it fun: i» {Solids but 
feeds the flame that is conſuming itſelf,” . 

The maniac looked earneſtly at him, Ah, 

wherefore, ſaid he, in a tone of the moſt 

melting 'anguiſh, © wherefore did you come 

hither ? this haunt was dear to me, becauſe T1 
„ a 
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boped no human ſtep would ever more ap- 
proach it: — Sorrow is ſacred, nor ſhould; be 
diſturbed; — away! away! _—_— __ look 
you guard my ſecret.” 

Iwill be gone if you inſiſt on it ti het 
methinks, I fain would ſtay to 1 and boch 
your ſorrow.“ 

„Fhare it, * ſooth beth God! Oh 
God! — Hark thee!“ and he clapped his 
hand haſtily on Anneſley's arm; then recol- 
lecting himſelf: © But no,“ he cried, c Why 
ſhould I thus flatter myſelf ? Is there a heart 
on earth that could really feel for me? 

« Is there one, do you ſay ? — Oh, yes; 
there are ten thouſand ;— misfortune is not 
more general in the world than compaſſion.” . 

cc know not that!—But oh, I am ſo 
wretched !“ * 

« But a nend 
The maniac ſtarted; —he fixed his eyes wild 
ly on Anneſley, and exclaimed, “A friend!“ 
— then ſtriking his forehead again, while a fe- 
verich fluch overſpread his countenance, Oh 
no, no, no, he cried, *“ wouldſt thou be 
cCõinpletely wretched, ſcek a friend and a miſ- 

treſs! 


- 


yy 
E 1 
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tres | —go, go, ſeek a friend and a miſtreſs,” 
and damn thyſelf to irredeemable miſery !* 
Anneſley was ſtruck ; — he thought that he 
had here touched the maſter-ſtring of all his 


ſorrows ; and ſo he had, for the a maniac 
thought himſelf 


« Deceiv'd by Friendshi p much, but more by. Love 1” 


« And why,” faid Anneſley, © do you 

judge thus harſhly of all mankind ? —All 
friends are not a curſe to thoſe that ſeek them 
and a miſtreſs” —— 
Oh, true, true, true; you are right, you 
are right; they are not falſe, they are not fickle; 
I forgot myſelf, — pardon me; excuſe my 
haſtineſs. — He ſtopped; he caſt an enquiring 
eye on Anneſley; — * but tell me, have you 
ever loved?” 75 5 

« Aſſuredly 1 have.” 

« And was your miſtreſs kind: * | 
e As heart could wiſh; —1 ſoon \ was mar- 
ried to her.” | 

« Married! he aa and then ſunk 
into a deep muſing, from which, after ſome 
minutes, recovering himſelf, he raiſed his 


head again ; his eyes had loſt much of 
hes 
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their wildneſs; his countenance Was... more 
compoſed; and he ſaid, < Forgive. me, Sin, 1 
pray you; I am not always maſter of my 
thoughts, and converſation is ſo new to me: 
gut you ſeem a gentleman ; you ſurely, will 
ſcorn to aim another arrow at'a heart already 
too deeply wounded ; you ſurely will keep my 
ſecret.” 

Truſt my honour; — I will be / ſilent 
as the grave on all that I have ſeep, or ſhall 

n 
« Will you go in with me, Peale 25 par- 
take ſuch fare as I can offer you ? I have de- 
licious fruity, but they are ſerved in a _ 
way. 
ere Moſt gladly will I accompany you, and 
think myſelf highly. favoured by lack a = 
of confidence.” 

The maniac conducted him to a | Cnall 
apartment amongſt; the ruins, which, indeed, 
| from the weather. To this there was-no door, 
| but the entrance was cloſed-up at night with a 
pile of faggots; the only bed was a heap of 
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of ſtone. He produced variety of excellent 
fruit, in a ſort of rude baſket made of twigs 
cut from the trees, and from a large hollow 
ſtone he filled a clean ſhell with water; and 
ſetting them before his gueſt, ſaid, _ 


«« Man wants but little here below, 
„ Nor wants that little long.” 


Anneſley was more and more ſurprized, 
and endeayoured to draw his intereſting hoſt 
into converſation, to which he did not appear 
diſinclined, and in which he found him ſen- 
ſible, pleaſant, and well-informed, and ap- 
pearing to have a thorough knowledge of 
what is called the World. Yet, in ſeveral” 
hours that he continued with him, he could 
not, by the leaſt hint, gain more inſight" into 
the cauſe of his ſecluſion, than what he had 
before dropped of a friend and a. miſtreſs. An- 
neſley was indeed ſo much pleaſed with bis 
manners and converſation, and ſo much i inte- 
reſted by all he ſaw, that he quitted him with 
reluQtance, as evening drew on, and entreated 
permifiion to renew his 225 on 1 the next day, 


. 
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to which the maniac conſented, on a repeated 
promiſe from Anneſley, that he would not 
communicate to any one the ſituation | in which 
he had diſcovered him. at 
On the morrow, then, he returned-i As he 
A approached the dwelling of his new acquaint- 
ance, he diſcovered him, ſeated under a tree, 
appearing intent on two ſquirrels, which 
ſeemed perfectly tame, and were eating out of 
his hands. He was, indeed, ſo intent on 
them, that he did not im mediately perceive 
the approach of his gueſt, who therefore 
ſtopped to obſerve him, and beheld him when 
the little creatures had done eating, preſs them 
bo his boſom, and kiſs them tenderly, while 
they licked his face and played about 
him, as if ſenſible to his affection. . Ah, 
ſaid he, e can ſuch fondneſs, ſuch fidelity, 
exiſt in the unreaſoning brute, while Man, 
with all his noble faculties, is yet a ſtranger to 
faith, a ſtranger to attachment, and betrays 
thoſe ſooneſt whom moſt he pretends to 
_ love?” Then ſuddenly turning round and 
perceiving Anneſley, he ſprang up. from the 
ground, and placing his two companions at 
85 | "Af 
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che foot of | the: tree, up which: they inftantly _ 
ran, he accoſted his gueſt with eee, 
n courteſy. R. 19Y 211 Ni N 
They immediately entered into e js. 
he was perfectly collected and rational, | and 
made many enquiries about England, and the 
public events which had been paſſing there for 
ſome time back, but carefully avoided aſking 

any queſtions: of a private nature that might 
any way lead to a diſcovery of himſelf. | After 

2 while, Anneſley obſerved on the ſquirrels 

with which he had ſeen him playing, and.aſked 

if they had been eee 1 e 

his reſidence there? 3 
He atiſwered,. that they keto 64 1 found 
them,” ſaid he, © young, and unable to run a- 

bout; they ſeemed to have been deſerted by the 

hand that ſhould have cheriſhed them: I too: 

felt myſelf deſerted, and I ſympathized-with 
tem.“ He ſighed ;—a tear quivered in his 

eye; he turned away his head; he wiped the 

rear ee Yes, I ſympathized with them! Man 

dad been trracherous to me; T thought brutes 
might be faithful, and I have found them i: 


—1 2 cheriſhed them, theycthrove = 
under 


/ 


— 
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| unden my care, but I could not bear to con- 
fine them and E have always left: them at 
large; they never wander far from me; and 
always come when they hear my voice; I love 
their little: ports, they ſooth my ſoul; and 
While pere 1 RTE: ** 
: 80 
As he ſpake, a kind of wk ſenvbiliry W 
ed in his eyes, which made him appear more 
intereſting than ever, and inſpired Anneſſey 
with. tenfold eagerneſs to know his ſtory.— 
c Qh, Sir, he' addreſſed him, * pardon a 
ceurĩoſity which ſprings not from any idle thirk 
of knowing what is not my concern, but 
ſolely from a fympathy which would feel the 
higheſt ſatisfaction in relieving ſorrows, thatz 
to judge from appearance, are of no common 
magnitude; my heart, believe me, is not 
formed of adamant, and only ſeeks in wiſhing 
ta know your ſtory; to uſe every nen 
ameliorating your ſituation,” - 
* Ameliorating my D 10h. can 
that ever bel You ſay you are a huſband; 1 
too had once 2 wife ; but let me not think of 


nen — followed her ta the grave, 1 
Do could 
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could have borne it; I could have ſubdued 
my feelings. but be could proceed no 
firther, his voice was choaked by a torrent of 
vnutterable anguiſn, and he threw hirnſelf on 
the ground to hide tears which he could not 
reſtrain, while Anneſley wiped * : 
drops of ſympathy from his eyes. wo 
- After ſome minutes of lence, the Adee 
roſe up again; © Come,” he ſhid, t ſit down 
vick me under the ſhade of this tree; yo 
bok earneſtly at me; you have been witneſs 
to all my weakneſs; but, oh, do not quite 
ielpiſe me! I know that I have all my life 
given way too much to "this morbid ſenſibi- 
ity ; — my- early years rolled on in an even 
mninterrupted ſeries of proſperity, and I re- 
liected not, that the day of adverſity might 
come, till I was overwhelmed with its ar- 
rows, which aſſailed me on all fides;—and 
when T ought moſt to have exerted all the 5 


energies of man, 1 had yet to learn what 


thoſe energies were. Vet I have ſtruggled 
through ſorrows, difficulties, and dangers, in a 
manner not unworthy of the ſtrongeſt mind ; 


ie By have ſunk under them at lat, and am 
. now 
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now only the poor feeble ſhadow of what J 
once was. Diſappointment, — rezeated bit- 
ter diſappointment, has palſied every nerve 
in my frame; and when the pillars that fup- 
port the throne of reaſon are thus enfeebled, 
no wonder that the throne Adel totters to its 
fall!“ 
2: Yet, ſurely, 1 it is a miſtake to 5 your- 
felf thus in ſolitude ? Amidſt the buſy ſcenes 
of life, where the mind is inceſſantly occupied, 
where each event, each object, each idea, as 
it paſſes away, is ſucceeded by other events, 
other objects, other ideas, with equal rapidity; 
as, in the evening of the burning dog-days, 
flaſh after flaſh of vivid lightning, courſe each 
other along the clouds — amidſt ſuch ſcenes, 
the heavieſt diſappointments may be over- 
come. But, in a ſolitude like this, the mind 
brooding ſtill on one only object, aſſociates 
every tree, every herb, every flower, which it 


daily beholds, with that object, and as theſe are 


never varied, the cauſe of its woe ſeems ever 
preſent, ever renewed; thus preying upon the 
frame as the low conſuming fire, which, 


4 


though i it never burſts forth into à blaze; no 
; bes 
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eſs 8 ſurely, though leſs er, confirnes'the 5 
object On which 1 it faſtens . Avent 39748) 
Oh, Sir, I own; I own, the juſtice of 
your argument! but is it not equally true; 
that, however juſtly we may reaſon in [thoſe 
hours of ſerenity, when peace ſmiles around 
us, and the unembarraſſed mind can yield it- 
{lf up entirely to the diCtates of a mild and 
refining.» philoſophy, — yet, when the ſcene 
hall be.. reverſed, when adverſity overcloyds - 
l our proſpects, and the precepts ſo imbibed 
re called into action, that, in ſuch a moment, 
there are few who can act wholly on the prin · 
ples, which, in the ſpeculations of proſpe 
ity, they have ſo much admired? Think, Sir, 
oh think, that my heart, my ſoul, have from 
their earlieft years been ſet on one great oh. 
x& ; to obtain which, no difficulty ſeemed tod 
mighty. to encounter, no danger too great not 
v ſet it at defiance., I thought this object 
once within my graſp} I caught at it; it fled 
me; — I was frantic with deſpair, till I fancied 
| beheld it once more within my power, if I 
had but energy ſufficient to force my way 
hurough the obſtacles that lay between me and 
5801 e its 


, 
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its attainment. 1 puthed on courageouſy; 1 
thought myſelf on the very verge of poſſeſ. 
Lon, when I found it was ſnatched: away 
from me for ever; and fnatched away by. a 
ſmentl too, whom. I confidered as a ſecond ſelf, 
fo entirely had he wound himſeif about my 
heart. Oh, it was too much to bear!) — the 
world became hateful to me; each man that! 
beheld was as à blaſt of the ſirocco to my 
frame! each woman, like the ſerpent, which, 
while the danger is yet unſeen, ſtrikes with the 
ſtroke of death! I could not endure ſuch 
tniſery, and I fledit for ever?” He pauſed's 
minute; he turned his eyes up to heaven; he 
claſped his hands together; — © and yet; 
wherefore do I condemn them ! Villainy, tos 
proſperous villainy, has led them into a fatal 
deluſion ; nor are they leſs deferving of com- 
paſſion than myſelf !—but they are leſs miſe- 
rable, for they know not the occaſion they 
have for remorſe ;— tv them, ignoranee is 
bliſs; to me, knowledge is diſtraction!“ 
e Theſe are ſorrows of no trivial nature, 
} own; but yet, reflect, Sir; are there not to 
equal ſorrows to be met with in the ſad cata- 

221 logue 
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logue of man calamities ? and were all who 
ze miſerable thus to ſeclude themſelves; 'what 
vould become of ſociety ? Not to mention 
zmberteſs other cauſes of unhappineſs which 
x this moment occur to my mind, let me for 
once be an egotiſt, and mention my own fitua- 
ion, which you will ſurely allow to be ſcarcely | 
Es cruel than yours. I am here in my way 
w India, whither I am going in queſt of a 
hapleſs daughter; young, beautiful, and inno- 
ent when 1 parted with. her; now fallen, 
alen, fallen — A friend, —ftart not at che 
WW des | — 2 friend has been falſe to me wo! — 
WW | ruſted: this: dear child ta the proteftion of 3 
me on; whoſe -honour I had the firmeſt reli- 
mce; but he has debauched, has ruined her, 
ind I am no going to ſee if a father's care, - 
ather's tenderneſs, can recall the peer wan- : 
derer from the fatal path into which ſhe has 
ſtrayed: - Oh, Why a ever welt hee from 
my arms! ?: Bo 
The - recluſe wakes 3 at Mas | 
Going to ſeek for your daughter! — going 
il to claſp her to your heart! while I abandon 
mine without remorſe to a world in which in- 
| Noo — 1 5 nocence 


nocence is expoſed to endleſs outrage, endleſs 
temptation. Ves, I have abandoned my in- 
. * abandoned her to the ſcorn, the 
contumely of thoſe, againſt whom her help- 
2 age will be no ſhield! — heavens! * 
could I be ſuch a monſter ++ 
'« Return then to the world, — ſeek this 
child; cheriſh her, prote&t her, foſter her in 
your boſom; — ſhe ſhall prove a balſam to 
your ſorrows; ſhe fhall chaſe grief from your 
foul; and in her ſmiles you en 
bleſt, again be happy! ? 
Oh, what a picture have you a 
would to God that it could be realized! But 
you know not the obſtacles that lie in the way 
of what you propoſe, or you would own, l 
think, that in a caſe ſo ſingular as mine, à ſe- 
_ cluſion like this * the * 1 that remains 
ſor me.. 1312h 
FTruſt me Os wat) your gm es 
ey not how my heart pants o convince 
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wt a a. friend. N 8 no never, on ſo ſhore 
an acquaintance, did J feel ſuch - intereſt for 
any one; I thought: 1 it impoſſible that, at this 
time, 
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time, any thing could divert my attention from 
my child, for a moment; but you have taught 
me, that much as ſhe occupies my mind, 
there is yet room enough to admit no imall 
ſhare of intereſt for another.” 

The recluſe burſt into tears, and akin 
Anneſley by the hand, “Oh,“ faid he, © you | 
have melted my heart ! you have diſſolved all 
my reſolutions ! I thought never more to have 
placed confidence in man, never to have held 
any intercourſe with human nature again! 
But you have taught me, that kindneſs, that 


ly mpathy, are not entirely baniſhed from the 


world! yes, I will once more believe that 
friendſhip is not a mere name, but has ſome 
reality, and I will entruſt you with my Rory. 
Yet, not now, my heart is too much over- 
charged to bear ſuch an exertion at preſent; I 
muſt have time to compoſe myſelf; —my rea- 
ſon, weak as it is, has been ſhaken by our 


meetings, almoſt beyond its powers of bear- 


ing, and I feel my brain, at this moment, 
ready to turn. So it has long been upon re- 
ceiving any ſudden impreſſion; witneſs the 


flights into which it ran * on behold- 5 
vor. Ill, 1 5 


OY 
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ing you; ſpare me, therefore, to-day, but 
come to-morrow; — by that time I ſhall have 
armed myſelf for the encounter ; and when 
you ſhall have heard all that I have to relate, 
you ſhall yourſelf decide, whether it be poſſi. 
ble for me to return to ſociety ?” 

ce Andi if it appear to be poſſible, will you 
then return ?” 

&* I know not that. But let us drop the 
ſubject now; my head begins to ſwim; —let 
us talk of other matters,” 

They did ſo, and Anneſley ſtayed with him 
till evening, when he returned to town, ponder- 
ing much on all that had paſſed, and impatient 
for the arrival of morning, when the curioſity, 
which he felt ſo deeply, was to be gratified, | 


* 
- 
— 


ar» 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Giye me, great Jove! to punish lawless lust, 
And lay the Trojan gasping in the dust; 
Destrey th' agressor ; aid my righteous cause; 
Avenge the breach of hospitable laws! _ 
Let this example future times reclaim, 


And e from N fair Friendship's holy name. 
= Porz's ILiad. 


8 ANNESLEr had omitted his uſual 
viſit at the Governor's, on the evening of the 
day when he had his firſt interview with the 
maniac in the valley, principally becauſe he 
was perplexed in his mind how he ſhould an- 
ſwer the many queſtions which would be put 
to him relative to the adventure he had de- 
clared his intention of undertaking. But to 
abſent himſelf a ſecond time muſt appear par- 
ticular, conſidering how conſtantly he had been 

4% - accuſtomed 
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accuſtomed to ſpend his evenings there ſince 
his recovery, and he reſolved to parry the 
jokes which he expected would fly about, with 
anſwers of ſuch a nature as ſhould oy with- 
out ſuſpicion of the truth. 
But to the jokes he apprehended, and to 
che anſwers he had prepared, a ſtop was put 
ere they. were begun. As he entered the Go- 
vernor's room, the firſt object he diſtinctly 
beheld, was Rainsford in earneſt converſation 
with his E xcellency: He had arrived at the 
Cape that morning with his party, without 
their meeting with any occurrence in their 
paſſage worth noticing. 

The Governor turned round on perceiving 
another gueſt enter, which broke in on the 
_ converſation with Rainsford, who, all aſtoniſh-' 
ment at fo unexpectedly meeting with Anneſ- 
ley, and, from a conſciouſneſs of innocence, 
never conſidering in how odious a light his 
character muſt appear to the father of Cecilia, 
ſprang forwards to take him by the hand, and 
expreſs the pleaſure he felt at the interview | 
At the ſame-time, a thouſand queſtions, as to 


what en him _ how he left all friends f 
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in England, &c. &c. were at the end of his 
tongue ;— but all were repulſed in a moment 
by the chilling look and manner of Anneſley, 
who ſhrunk from him as from ſome dreadful 
apparition ; and addreſſing the Governor, aid, 
beg your Excellency's pardon, I did not 
know what company was here; and then 
haſtily walked out of the room. 
Rainsford, ſtruck with his ſtiff. and cold 
manner, and the haſte with which he leſt the 
room on perceiving him, felt in a moment the 
impreſſion which muſt ſtill remain on his mind, 
as to his ſuppoſed criminal conduct with Ce- 
cilia, and anxious to come to an immediate 
explanation, called out, — “ Stop, Anneſley ; | 
ſop, for heaven's ſake, and hear me!“ But 


he was too much agitated to liſten to any 


thing, nor ſtopped till he arrived at his own 
lodgings. 1 
The rapidity with which this ſcene: had pon, 
paſſed, ſtruck the company at the Governors 
dumb with aſtoniſhment, and it was followed 
by a total ſilence of near two minutes, when, 
at length, his Excellency enquired -of Rains- 
ford the meaning of what he had juſt witneſſ- 
"4 ed; 
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ed; to which the latter replied with begging 
to be excuſed entering on an explanation of 
the affair, until he had had an interview with 
the gentleman who ſo ſuddenly left the room, 
and whoſe appearance at that place Was to 
him a matter of the greateſt ſurprize. He 
added, that if the Governor could direct him 
where to ſeek for Anneſley, he would go to 
him without delay, and endeavour to clear up 
the preſent miſunderſtanding. 
To this, a gentleman preſent replied, 'S 
tendering his ſervices to accompany Rainsford 
to Anneſley's lodgings, whither they immedi- 
ately proceeded together. But Anneſley would 
not be ſeen, only defired that Rainsford would 
leave his addreſs, and he ſhould not be long 
without hearing from him. 
Fc addreſs was accordingly left, and 8 
ford, with his companion, returned to the Go- 
vernor's, where he paſſed the reſt of the even- 
ing, and then, with his lady and Mrs. Mea- 
dos, repaired to a lodging he had engaged 
for the time of the ſhip's ſtay at the Cape, 
where he found the following note: 


SIR, 


» — 
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Inn Ye OE CRE OO 

: AFTER the injuries which you 
muſt be conſcious I have received from you, 
there is only one way in which we can 
poſſibly: meet; and ſuch a meeting I have a 
right to expect, unleſs you are as cowardly 
as you are baſe and treacherous. I call on 
you, therefore, to be at the landing-place to. 
morrow morning at day-break, whence we 
will adjourn fogether to a convenient ſpot for 
ſettling the affair in queſtion; I ſhall be pro- 
vided with a ſword and piſtols, of which you 
may take your choice; ſeconds appear to me 
unneceſſary, but I will provide one if 7 re · 
quire it. n 
| 1 am, Sin, Gee, 1 


' Francts AuMPsLEV. 


— — am 2 — . 


de And he ſhall have the meeting he re- 
quires,” ſaid Rainsford, as he finiſhed reading. 
« Good God, Edward, what are you a- 
bout!“ exclaimed Mrs. Rainsford. 


— 


Be not alarmed, my love, all will yet, I 
. hope, 
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\.- 


hope, be well; nor will either of our lives be 


put to the hazard.“ 


Oh that it may be ſo! But, my deareſt 
Edward, conſider that Anneſley is haſty,” T 
a „ X'S, my Anna, but I am cool 7— truſt 
then to me.” 

She ſaid no more; ſhe knew dat he was 
cool, nor would wantonly throw away his life; 
and ſhe knew alſo, that he carried his ideas of 
honour in this way to ſo great a length, that 
there was no ſubject whatever on which he 
could ſo little bear thwarting. 


He fat down, therefore, and anf' * _ | 
neſley, that he would meet him at the time 
and place he mentioned, quite unattended, 
and thence adjourn to any fpot he ſhould ap- 
point; after writing which, he went to bed 
with perfect compoſure, in the full confidence, 
that he could bring his antagoniſt to a previ- 
ous explanation, which ſhould * OY ge out 
of the queſtion. SEEN 
But Mrs. Rainsford was not quite ſo com- 
poſed; ſhe: ſaw him quit the houſe next 
morning with indeſcribable agony, and could 


with difficulty reſtrain herſelf from following 
5 him, 
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mu, in the hope of preventing ill conſe- 
quences, Yet a moment's reflection con- 
vinced her that ſuch officious intruſions often 
create more evil than they prevent, and ſhe 
deſiſted, rather chooſing to rely entirely on her 
huſband's felf-command, of which ſhe had the 
| higheſt opinion; nor did ſhe. doubt that it 
would be exerted to the utmoſt, to * 
Anneſley's not unjuſt anger. Y 

Rainsford found Anneſley at the plas; of 
aſſignation, and accoſted him, faying, “I am 
ready to attend you, Sir, whitherſoever you 
may pleaſe, only take care that we be pri 
vate.” 


« Of that you hay be aſſured, 6 aid PRE 19 


neſley, and he walked to the top of the rock 

whence he -had deſcended three days before, 
when he firſt diſcovered the valley ; ; then turn- 
ing to Rainsford, he ſaid, © It is my purpoſe 

to go to a very private ſpot, about two miles, 

or rather more, from hence, unleſs: you ob- 
Jett to the diſtance.” 5 | 
« By no means, I will follow you to any 
diſtance you pleaſe.” He indeed ſecretly re- 
Jaiced, that Anneſley had fixed on a diſtant 
. | F 
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Place, as it would allow him more time to cool 
on the affair, when he would therefore be the 

more likely to liſten to reaſon, 

They proceeded ſilently to the valley. Ne- 
ver was a more glorious ſpectacle: than burſt 
on their view as they entered it; — all that 
Anneſley had ſeen of it before, was nothing to 

what he then beheld; the ſun was juſt riſen 

above the horizon, directly oppoſite to the 
caſcade, the waters of which, 


«. Ting'd with its fiery morning rays,” 


appeared like a ſtream of liquid fire, and pre- 
ſented an effect no leſs fublime, than the tor- 
rents of flame thrown up from the burning 
caverns of Veſuvius or Etna. | 
Rainsford pauſed with admiration ; — An- 
neſley and himſelf were the only two living 
creatures preſent; no found was heard, ſave 
the burſting of the billows on one ſide, and 
the daſhing of the water-fall on the other, ac- 
companied by the varied notes of innumera- 
ble birds, ſinging their early carols to hail the 
glad returning -of that orb, which cheers and 


cheriſhes all nature. 
1 And 


MAT Of. = 


— 
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And this ſpot,” ſaid Rainsford, after he 
had ſurveyed it in ſilence for a minute or two, 
« which ſeems to be the abode of all that. is 

peaceful and harmonious on earth, you. have 


. choſen as the field of blood and vengeance — 5 


Oh Anneſley, Anneſley, hear me!? 


«© No;—1 will hear nothing, I came not 


here to talk, but to act; — chooſe your wea- 
pons, and let us haſten to diſpatch our buſi- 
neſs. WE 1 

1 98 5 Yet 8 a moment, ang ere "md 
committed, let us come. to a right under- 


ſtanding ! Lou e chat I have e 


you?!“ | bh 
I know that you Hawks 3 me; 


wounded me in the moſt cruel and barbarous il 


manner! — once. more, therefore, chooſe your 

weapons, for I am. reſolved to have fatis- 

Far 

| =: Rag gain you ſhall have. yet. nor 
at the point of the ſword; — oh, hear me, 

hear me, when L. ſwear by heaven that I have 


3, > 


not injured you; — that — Ro 1 „ 
« Not injured me! do you then * 


Ad falſehood to treachery; and. frdpdlien7 On 
L 6 dare 


: 


— 
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dare to deny what has been ſo clearly proved 
upon you? Why then are you now here? — 
But come, this is the coward's ſtale pretence; 
draw, Sir; — and he drew his fword. 
e Annefſtey, you know me well, and ought 
to know that I am incapable of the baſeneſs 
imputed to me; — do but hear me!“ 
„ Tis falſe, I only know you one Har and 
a coward.” 
Liar and coward! Take care, Anneſley, 
Teſt ! grow as warm as yourſelf!“ 1 
Tes, Har and coward ! grow as warm as 
you pleaſe ! — Will you not draw?“ and he = 
himſelf in an attitude to fight. £3 
«Yes, I will draw to defend myſelf, if you 
force me to it; but not for the world to harm 
you.” . 
1 will not be thus fooled, thus inſulted, I 
came hither to fight an _ terms Penal 
then — 
'« Nor did I come Laber to be a Warder 
hear me, then, while it is not yet too late.” 
* No, I will not hear any thing! oh, my 
child! my Cecilia! loft, wretched Cecilia! 


© She is not Toft ; the is not wretched ; by 
by heayen, 
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heaven, I fivear it: — hear me, then ! —if you 
have any regard for juſtice, hear me!?“ 
« J cannot, will not, hear: : — I know that 
plauſible tongue too well to truſt it again; 
defend yourſelf, or I will force you to it: 
and he made a pafs with his fword, in order 
to compel Rainsford to draw his. 
nding that neither remonſtrances nor 


entreaties were of any avail, but that he muſt 


fight, drew his ſword reluctantly, and a ſcuffle 
enſued; when, in a moment, their attention 
was arreſted by the lonely inhabitant of the 
place, who ruſhed from a little thicket, about 
half way up the hill above them, and with the 
| ſwiftneſs of lightning, darting forwards to the 
top of the rock, daſhed down, in a part ſo 
tremendouſly ſteep, that madneſs alone could 
have deſcended in ſafety ; when meeting a vaſt 
billow at the bottom, he plunged into it, and 
was ſwept out of ſight in a moment. i 
At the firſt glance of him, Anneſley, alarm- 
ed, dropped his ſword, exclaiming, „ Help 
me to fave that poor creature !” and purſued - 
him with ſcarcely leſs ſpeed than he fled, 
 Rainstord . in * amazement, not _ 
n : 
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knowing what to make of all he ſaw and 
heard ; but they arrived at the ſea-ſide a mo- 
ment too late; the object they ſought had juſt 
yaniſhed as they got there. They, however, 
inſtantly ſtripped, and plunging into the ſea 
after him, caught him returning on the back 
of another billow, and dragged him to ſhore, 
when Rainsford, looking on his face, exclaim- 
ed, © Merciful God! Charles Meadows! 9 
lt was Charles Meadows, indeed, but in- 
ſenſible to the aſtoniſhment he excited. | 


„„ 
CHAPTER 


A 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


The fostering breeze, that on its pinion bears 
Salubrious dew to cheer the fainting rose, 

Has for its eompence the flow'r's revival. 
Ms ar. 


8 being thus once more in- 
troduced on the ſtage, it is ee that our F 
eye ſhould 


* 


© Dart through the ant its retropeRtive glance,”, of 


4 our ir hiſtory travel back once more to the 
cell of Jeipal, the derviſe, in order to account 
for our hero's diſappearance from thence, and 
re-appearance in the ſubſequent ſituations i in 
which he has been ſeen. 

As his benevolent hoſt ſaw his health every 
day recovering, he grew daily more and more 


fervent in his thankſgivings and praiſes to 
We Brahma 


"— 
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Brahma for this wonderful cure, while Charles 
was unbounded in his expreſſions of gratitude 
to the derviſe, and wiſhes that he could re- 
compenſe him in a manner anſwerable to his 
obligations. But to this Jeipal always re- 
plied, that the difference between his preſent 
ſituation, and that in which he firſt beheld 
him, was his ſufficient recompenſe. 
: His cure, at length, perfected, he only 
waited the arrival of a paſſage boat, which re- 
gularly paſſed, at ſtated periods, between 
Mongheir and Calcutta, in order to return 
to this latter place, and thence proceed to 
England, in the full hope of at laſt poſſeſſing 
the beloved object, the attainment of which 
he had always conſidered as the ſum of all 
human felicity. But, alas! ere this boat ar- 
_ rived, he was involved in a ſeries of freſh diſ- 
aſters and fatigues, which put his newly re- 
ſtored exiſtence into the moſt imminent peril. 
Not far from the Derviſe's habitation, two 
Faquirs had fixed their reſidence, who were as 
remarkable for a vain-glorious diſplay of out- 
ward ſanctity, aſſumed as a veil to cover the 
deepeſt ee as che Derviſe was for his 
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ſimple and unoſtentatious benevolence ; ;: and 
while the one, not thinking of the praiſes of 
mankind, ſtrove to deſerve them, the other, © 
without attempting to deſerve, were anxious | 
only to gain them. 

Theſe men had for a long time . a 11 
cret and inveterate enmity to Jeipal, whom they 
conſidered as a ſtumbling- block in their way, | 
and conceived that if they could blaſt his fair 
and juſtly-acquired fame, they might enjoy 
the larger ſhare of worldly: praiſe and adora- 
tion which was now ͤbeſtowed on his ſuperior | 
ſanctity, and receive the pious offerings of 
ſuch of their fellow- creatures as thought they 
ſtood in need of an interceſſor between them- 
ſelves and their god; offerings which, indeed, 
the Derviſe always refuſed to accept, and gra- 
tuitouſly granted his prayers wherever they 
were deſired; but this conduct the Faquirs al- 
ways decried, alleging, that Brahma could 
not be ſatisfied with barren interceſſions, but 
required the richeſt denn to wie am | 
-propitious. + - . 

They had therefore long tale on ** mah 


for ſome * of effectually caſting 
ſuch = 


— 
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ſuch an odium on the character of the holy 
man, as might at once efface all former im- 
preſſions of his piety, and make him as much 
an object of general averſion, as he had long 
been of admiration; at length they thought 
the opportunity arrived, and reſolved to make 
Charles, whoſe reſidence with the Derviſe was 
a matter of public notoriety in the neighbour- 
hood, the medium through which this Gow 
ſhould be ſtruck. 
They watched, We * a Fra cable 
moment, when the young man ſhould be left 
by himſelf in the cell, to put their deviliſh 
deſign into execution; and one morning, one 
of them having ſeen Jeipal paſs alone within 
a ſhort diſtance of their reſidence, haſtened to 
give this information to his companion, when 
they immediately ſet out on their errand, 
They found the object they ſought aſleep 
under the ſhade of his favourite Banyan; 
they immediately ſeized and bound him hand 
and foot, and tied a roll of cloth over his 
mouth to prevent his crying out; then ſtrip- 
ping him of his outer garment, they leſt him, 
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to execute the remainder of their villainous Fe 


ſcheme. - 
They killed a dog which they had wack 
with them for that purpoſe, and dropped 


ſome of the blood on the garment, which 


they left on the ſpot, together with the knife 


which they had uſed in the facrifice, and then 


carried the murdered animal to the river and 


threw it in as far as they could throw, taking 


care to Urop the blood all the way down to 
the water-ſide, This done, they returned to 


Charles, and dragged him along with them to 


a cavern about half a mile from the ſpot. . 
The plot ſucceeded for a time. The ſtrange 
_ diſappearance of the young man, which, through 
conſciouſneſs of innocence, and grief for his 
ſuppoſed fate, the Derviſe never ſought to 
conceal, gave ſufficient ground for the in- 
ſinuations which the Faquirs ſoon began to 
throw out, that Jeipal himſelf was the murder- 


er. Who elſe, they urged, could have perpe- ' 


trated ſo black a deed, or who could bear any 


enmity to a young man who could not have 


provoked his fate? and the unreſerved manner 


in which it was mentioned by the Derviſe 
might 


0 4; * 
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might be only a cloak to cover his guilt. But 


che villains, though they triumphed for a ſhort 
time, were ultimately foiled. The tranquillity 
which the Derviſe preſerved amidſt all the 
contumely that ſurrounded him, ſpoke ſtrong- 
ly in his favour; and as no dreadful judgment 


overtook him, ſuch as the murderer is always 
expected to experience, his character inſenſibly 
roſe above the calumnies uttered againſt it, and 
the murder was thought of no more. 


Ten days was our hero detained priſoner in 
the cave by the Faquirs, and on the eleventh 
they ſold him as a ſlave to a merchant trading 


om Mongheir to Luckipour, by whom he 
was immediately conveyed to this latter place. 
Had the occaſion of his reſort thither been to 


him a leſs afflictive one, how muſt a mind, {0 


ſuſceptible of receiving ſtrong impreſlions 
from the ſublime ſcenes of nature, have been 


tranſported with that preſented to him by the 
confluence of the two mighty ſtreams, the 


Ganges and the Burrampooter. Theſe rivers 


after rolling from nearly the ſame ſource, but in 
oppoſite directions, for the ſpace of two thou- 
ſand miles each, here unite their currents and 

form 


— 


ein IT *' ORE” 
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form a grand ſea of freſh. water, interſperſed 
with numerous iſlands, ſome equal in extent, 
and all ſuperior in beauty, to that gem of the 


Britiſh dominions, that little terreſtrial para- 


diſe, the Iſle of Wight. 

Indeed, not even ſlavery itſelf, or, what was | 
yet more terrible to him, the extinction of all 
his lately renewed hopes of poſſeſſing Amelia, 
could render him quite inſenſible to the ſublime 
magnificence of the ſcene as it broke gradually 
on his view ; but abſorbed in the admiration 
excited by 


This enormous mass 
Of ruſhing water, to whose dread expanse, 
Continuous depth, and wond'rous length of course, 
Our floods a are e rills, 
Tuoursox. 


he for a moment forgot his ſituation, and 
was loſt to every idea but that of the n. 2 
of the objects before him. | 
Fortunately for him, his maſter was not af 
that deſcription of men, who, to the infamous 
practice of purchaſing ſlaves, add the ſtill 
more infamous one of ill- treating them when 
ne His only fault was, that he could 
ſuppole | 
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ſuppoſe that man, reaſoning, free born man, 
could with any ſhadow of juſtice be made the 


property, the organized drudge of his fellow 


man; a fault, perhaps, for which the general 
ſyſtematic deſpotiſm eſtabliſhed in thoſe coun- 
tries, is more to be cenſured, than Ragobah 


individually. He was ſtruck with the firſt ap- 


pearance of this new property he had acquired; 

his countenance. and whole manner beſpake a 
ſoul not born to llavery, and he ſoon grew in- 
tereſted in his fate, and deſirous to know how 
he had been reduced to ſo degrading a fitua- 


tion; for this purpoſe endeavouring, by all the 


means in his power, to gain his confidence. 

In the former part of Charles's life, it might 
perhaps have. required only to ſeek his confi- 
dence, in order to obtain it. By nature open 
and unſuſpicious, he was inclined to believe all 
men honeſt and open like himſelf, and ſcarcely 


attempted to conceal from any one what paſſed / 


even in the inmoſt receſſes of his thoughts. But 
often deceived, he had now learned a leflon, 
which how much ſoever he deteſted, he found 
neceffary to be attended to, that men are not 


always What” they ſeem, and was reluctantly 
obli ged, , 
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-oliged; inſtead” of his former confidence i in 
mankind, now to ſuſpe& all whom he had 
not tried. Thus he repaid the advances of 
the merchant with coldneſs, politely acknow- 
ledging his obligations for ſundry attentions he 
was daily ſhewing him, and indulgencies which 
he granted him, very unuſual to be allowed to 
thoſe in a ſtate of ſervitude. Still he maintain- 
ed a perfect reſerve as to his own ſtory ; and 
after fulfilling the daily taſks which fell to his 
lot, ſought, as his only conſolation, to retire- 
into himſelf, and nurſe in ſolitude a gloom and 
melancholy which ſeemed likely to undermine 
his reaſon, as well as deſtroy again that health, 2.4 
to which, by the care of the n he was 
ſo recently reſtored. 

But after ſome time ſpent in this ſtate of 
deſpondency, he beheld with tranſport the 
black clouds by which he was furrounded, ſe- 
parate over his head, and diſplay the bright 
figure of hope ſmiling on him, and holding 
up to his view a proſpect of better days. 
At the time of his arrival at Luckipour, his 
maſter, together with ſundry other merchants 
of that place, and of Dacca, were engaged 

Kn | 1 
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in a plan for fitting out an expedition to. ex- 
plore more fully the courſe of the great ri. 
ver Burrampooter, which yet is but imper- 
fectly known. In Charles he had diſcover- 
ed, as he thought, talents and information, 
together with a thirſt of knowledge, and a 
ſpirit of enterprize, which would render him 
extremely uſeful in this expedition, could he 
be engaged to join in it; yet he was deter- 
mined not to uſe any compulſion, nor ſhould 
he go at all if he went not voluntarily. 
He propoſed it to him therefore, adding, as 
an inducement for his acceding to the plan, 
that at his return he ſhould be at perfect liber- 
ty, and ſhould be furniſhed with a ſum of mo- 
ney to go whitherſoever he might chooſe, 
This proſpect of emancipation, though at ſome 
diſtance, and to be obtained at the price of 
encountering many and unknown perils, was 
too grateful to the mind of Charles to admit of 
a moment's heſitation, and he accordingly 
- embraced the offer with eagerneſs, and receiv- 
ed his appointment as one 0 the Principal 
adventurers, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


What awful cilencs! ! Haw Sas antique towers os 
And vacant courts, chill the suspended soul, 2 
Till expectation wears the cast of fer; 

And fear, half. ready to become devotion, 

Mumbles a kind of mental orison, 

It knows not wherefore. 5 
5 Horace WaTror s. 
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IF 


TIE voyage went on very proſperouſly 
for ſome time, and promiſed fair to anſwer every 


end propoſed by the planners. But at length, 5 
in navigating that part of the river which runs 
through the country lying in the neighbour- 
hood of mount Kambala, the boats having an- 
chored on the ſouthern bank of the river, ſome 
of the party landed in order to explore the 
country, while others remained with the fleet. 
Charles with two perſons more had taken one 
vor. 111. . 


Aw. ee. 
* 


. — i ld 
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of the ſmalleſt boats towards the epic bank, 
to make ſome obſervations there, when on a 
ſudden, a party of Tartars came down from 
the mountain, and attacking thoſe who remain. 
ed with the fleet, murdered them, and ſunk 
the boats, after. plundering them of all they 
could find. Charles and his two comrades, on 
the firſt ſight of them, began to make to the 
other ſhore with all poſſible expedition, but ere 


| they reached it, a vaſt ſtone hurled by one of 


their enemies, fell on the ſide of the boat and 
ſunk it immediately. From this danger, how- | 
ever, our hero ſaved himſelf by ſwimming, but 
his companions ſunk with the bark, nor ever 
xoſc again. | yg 

e And am 1 never to ceaſe being the * of 
fortune 9 Charles exclaimed, as his feet reſted 
on firm ground and he began to climb the bank 
of the river; © and mult it ſill be fatal to every 
one to be aſſociated with me.“ He ſtripped off 
his wet t cloarhs, he ſpread them! in the ſun to 
repine 3 ? As to himſelf; had he not more cauſe | 
to rejoice; ought he not rather to be thankful, 


that he only had 15 che * maſſacre | ? 
What 


What if he were alone in defert and tnkiedpi 
table Gilntry ? yet he was free; and if gon 


means of ſubſiſtence were not very obvious, . 


tie was eaſily preſerved; the waters of the river 


would bè a conſtant ſupply to his thirſt, and he 


might from thence alſo occaſionally be furniſhed 
with food. And, oh delightful thought, could he 
but puſh his way through theſe difficFulties, his 


Amelia might be ready, at the end, to receive 


him with FRAN arms; z an idea "I was 


He knew, that by v lowing t the courſe of the 


river to its ſource, he ſhould: arrive at the 
mountains which ſeparate the wilds of Thi. 
bet from the country watered by the Ganges; 
and could he but gain that ſtream, he ſhould 

conſider all his toils as at an end, He accord- 


ingly proceeded onwards with his uſual ar- = 
dour, till at length he arrived at the ſource of —_ 


the Burrampooter, which he had now follow- 
ed from one end of its courſe to tlie ocher, 


through all its various turnings and windings, N 


and 3 an infinite variety of country — 
ſcenery. | 
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All theſe had opened to him abundant mat» 
ter for freſh reflection, and given him freſh 
reaſon for admiration of the wonderful phceno- 
mena exhibited by this globe of the earth, 
And now, having loſt the guidance of the river, 
he had recourſe to a little compaſs, which he 
had in his pocket at his eſcape from the Tar- 
tars, and which he found of great uſe 1 in direct- = 
ing his progreſs over the mGuntains, to the 
magnificent Lake Manſaroar, whence he be- 
held iſſuing the ſouthern head of the Ganges, 
He haſtened forwards at the ſight, and from an 
involuntary impulſe knelt down by its ſide, and 
taking ſome of the water in his hand, Oh 
ſtream,” he exclaimed, ce be thou ever eſteemed 
bleſt, be thou ever eſteemed ſacred indeed by 
me, ſince thou bringeſt within my view bright- 
er hopes, brighter proſpects, than my heart has 
long known: —Many are the days which [ 
have ſpent a ſtranger, a vagabond, ſhut out 
from all converſe with my own ſpecies; ;, the 
heavens my, only. Canopy, the earth my. only 
couch: but thou ſhalt guide me on to fairer 
ſcenes, and happier days ; to cultivated | plains, 
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and civilized aro unit to) the ey 
proſpects if © 135 elle 


A." F locks and herds, . human face divine.” | 


-His heart, over-charged' with the Wake 
which ruſhed upon it at the firſt ſight of the 
ſtream; was ſomewhat relieved by thus giv- 
ing them vent; and again he proceeded on his 
route, keeping to the ſouth of the river, till he 
arrived at the ſtupendous paſs of Gangoutra. 
Here he croſſed it, and went on for ſome 
time, without meeting with any adventure, 
till he arrived, one evening, at an immenſe 
encloſure, which he entered by a breach in the 
wall, under the idea of paſſing the night 
there. He now found himſelf in a wide ex- 
tended garden, in the midſt of which roſe a 
ſpacious building, but he could not perceive 
the leaſt ſigns of inhabitants; and after con- 
templatin g the ſcene awhile, he felt aſſured, 
that this was the famous mauſoleum of the 9 
Emperor Acbar, at Secundrii. FORTE e 1 

A kind of half ſuperſtitious awe now {| 
ſeine on his mind; not that he expected to 
meet the ſpirit of the departed Emperor, in 

„„ its 


Py 
. 
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its. nightly viſit to che gardens; provided by 
his ſucceſſors for its recreation; — but;the-ſo. 
lemn ſtillneſs of the ſcene, where no trace of 
any living creature was to be diſcovered, ſave 
their abode, where not a bird dared to intrude 
on the dreary ſolitude with its enlivening 
notes, nor a zephyr to ſtir a leaf of the neg- 
lected trees, had altogether, even to him 
who had long been unuſed to the ſound of the 
human voice, ſomething more than uſually 
awful. He walked about till the darkneſs 
drew on, when he reſted his head on the ſhep 
of the mauſoleum, as his pillow for the night, 
reflecting, with infinite ſatisfaction, that the 
next day would bring him to the town of 
Agra, whence: the reſt ↄf his ns, darn 
be made comparatively ea. 
_ He had ſcarcely, however, laid himſelf 
8 when a hollow noiſe: from the tomb, 
Uke à diſmal groan, at once aſtoniſhed and 
alarmed him. He ſtarted up, and perceived 
hat it proceeded from the opening of a door, 
E gras! the a 2 0 on Which! ha bad: re- 


- clined;; 3 


2 
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clined; and he beheld, ſtanding in che "door 
way, a figure, which a mind, given to the en- 
couragement of ſuperſtitions terrors, would at 
once have ſuppoſed the ſpirit" that- inhabited 


the place; —it was clad im a long white gar- 
ment, and the gloom in which it was ſeen, 
gave it the ſemblance of a perſon of more 
than mortal ſize. But the dread of appari- 
tions was not one to which Charles Meadows 
was at all ſubject amazed and confounded, 
however, at finding himſelf in a ſituation not 
altogether ſo ſolitary as he imagined, he ſtood . 
| heſitating whether to fly with all poſſible ex- 
pedition, or endeavour to learn more about 
the figure which he beheld; - "white that, on the 
other hand, ſeemed intent on difeovering whe- 
ther the perfon below was an een er. 
one of a group. 
When this ſcene had ese ay the 
fpace of two or three minutes, Charles took 
courage to addrefs the man in the Hindoo | 
language, ſignifying, that he did not know the 
place was inhabited; that he came there only 
to feek a night's lodging, and if he had in- 
„ truded 
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truded improperly, he begged pardon, and 
hoped he ſhould be allowed quietly to retire, 
No anſwer was returned, nor did the man ap- 
pear to underſtand what was ſaid, but, in a 
moment after, called out in Engliſh, to ſome 
companions, as it ſeemed, who had not yet 
Ababerl, 13 Lou may come on!“ 


5 To the tortur d re | 
6 ke by the pois'nous spider to the heart, 
"The wound of r is not so sweet, 
| | | +0 Mas. men Z 


2 


as that of * native 3 to which he 
had been fo long a. ſtranger, was to the ears 
.of the delighted Charles. — He could not for- 
bear exclaiming, in a kind of tranſport, © Oh, 
heavens! what do I hear! — You are then an 
Engliſhman ! 25 

The earneſt manner in which he obe, 
ſeemed. to make a ſtrong impreſſion on the 
man, who, deſcending the ſteps, ſaid, —© Yes, 
J am an; Engliſhman ; — are Fn: alone 57 
"Ry Entirely 8 

© Then we have —_ to dread and 
bow came you here? 


.« Accident 


| pany with them, which, after a little conſider- - 
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e "Accident ' brought me hither; 1 am 
Des from W wa have deen Ne. 
rennen n 

JS" Eſeaped from very! — wa al 
indeed, to our ſociety: — and turning again 
to the tomb, he called, Come on, my com- 
rades, all is ſafe, and fortune hath ſent us ano- 
ther companion.“ 

Immediately four other men came forth 
and joined them ; when 1t appeared, that they 
were Engliſh ſoldiers, who had been made 
priſoners, and kept in ſlavery, at Agra, for 
more than two years. From this they had 
recently eſcaped, and had taken refuge in the 
mauſoleum, in order to elude the purſuit which 
they expecred, and had determined on that 
night to ſet forwards for Bombay, taking a 
circuit to avoid the town of Agra. When 
they heard ſo much of Charles's ſtory as he 
choſe to impart, they invited him to join com- 


ation, he accepted, as perhaps a ſafer courſe 
for him than going down the Ganges, when 
he might be in danger of n with his old 
enemies che F. aquirs. 

ALT1AH' M* 5 . For 
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Is she then wedded'?. 

For ever lost to me, for whom I bore, | 

With patience which I thought she might approve, 
Fach trying injury and fierce affliction; 


Twirt whom n me the done vows bad pad ; 
Is she perfidious ? | | 


4 
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"Garg \their arciva? ar Bomb) Chris 
and his ſellow-fugitives were preſented to the 
Governor, and their extraordinary ſtories re- 
lated, The ſoldiers received many compli- 

ments, on their exertions for their emancipa- 
tion, and were declared at full liberty to go 
whitherſoever they ſhould chooſe; but they de- 
fired only to rejoin their regiment; which was 
then-Nationed: at Madras, and for that place 

M6 ey. 
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they were therefore appointed to depart by 


the firſt opportunity. 
Of Charles, the Governor made many en- 


quiries concerning his wonderful eſcape from 


the Tartars, and ſubſequent journey through 
the deſerts, and was ſo much charmed with 
the eaſy, unaſſuming, and polite manner in 
which he replied to his queſtions, and gave 


the narration of his adventures, that he imme- 
diately promiſed him every aſſiſtance in his 
power, in expediting his return to Calcutta, 


and begged to be favoured with his company 


as frequently as poſſible, while he ſhould re- 


main at Bombay. 


Noiot that Charles related the whole of his 
ſtory. He ſtill called himſelf, as he had done 


to the ſoldiers, by the name of Williams, and 


only ſaid, that misfortune had thrown him into 
llayery, whence he had been reſcued at the 


hazard of periſhing in the inhoſpitable country 
on which he had been caſt, and that he had 
connections at Calcutta, which induced his 


wiſh to get to that place. He gladly ac- 


cepted, however, the Governor's invitation to 


* his frequent dees, as his mind was now re- 


| ſtored 


2 
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ſtored to ſo tranquil a ſtate, by the fair proſ- | 
pect of a ſpeedy termination of his Sou: "Bs 
that he no longer wiſhed to ſhun ſociety, = 

At his ſecond viſit to the Cove on 
entering the room, he obſerved that a perſon * 
preſent eyed him with no common degree of 
inquiſitiveneſs, at which he was ſomewhat ſur⸗ 
priſed, as he did not immediately recolles 
ever to haye ſeen the man before, nor could | 
divine what might attract his regards ſo ear- | 
neſtly. After a few minutes, however, the 
ſtranger ceaſed this ſcrutiny, nor appeared to 

concern himſelf particularly with Charles for 
the reſt of the day; and the latter began to 
think the whole was a mere idea of his own, 
and that the looks, which he fancied to be 
aimed at him by deſign, were only directed by 
accident; conſequently he concerned himſelf 
no farther with the affair; nay, even rep ro- 

1 bated himſelf for the ſuſpicious temper, which | 
he now found ſo . a n e to in. 5 
_ G 360) 

He OOTY to meet this man PETR oy 
at the Governor's, and foon found that his 
Name was Weeymar: that he was an 7 | 
9101 : V 
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by profeſſion, and his place of reſidence was 
Calcutta; he was only come on buſineſs to 
Bombay. Charles then recollected having 
once had ſome trifling concern with him in 
his profeſſional capacity, and thus his inquiſi- 

tive looks at their firſt meeting appeared 
ſolved, as the attorney might probably be 
impreſſed with the idea, that he had ſome 
knowledge of his features, yet nat perfectly 
remember where, or when he had ſeen him, 
and ſuch ſenſations would not unnaturally pro- 
duee the ſcrutiny he had noticed. At the 
ſame time Charles was pretty well convinced, 


- that Weymar had. not finally recognized his 


perſon, as he would then probably have men- 
tioned their former acquaintance, in order to 

its renewal ;, and. as. he himſelf wiſhed. not to 
be known, he would not, on his ſide, make 
any advances towards reconnoiging with 
Weymar. 

One day at een the latter: addreſied vier 
ſelf to the Governor, ſaying, that he had that 
morning received a letter from Calcutta, which - 
mentioned, that ſuch a buſineſs. (naming that 
on. which Rainsford went to England juſt be- 
5 | fore 


þ | | - 
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fore Chazles's ſuppoſed: death): was. terminated - 
quite to the ſatisfaction of the | Eaſt-Iadia 
Company: © Chiefly, Sir,” ſaid he, © owing 
to the indefatigable pains taken in its inveſti- 
gation by an officer of the name of Rainsford, 
who was ſent for to England 28 4 Pragipe 
evidence in the affair,” _ - | 
e What! Captain Rainsfard, wha once 
belonged ta the tenth regiment of ee, 
ſaid the Governor. | 
know nat, indeed, to what. regiment of 
dragoons he belonged ; he was once in that ſer- 
vice, and exchanged his commiſſion for one in a 
regiment of foot, which was going to India.“ 
% Oh ay, the ſame, I den ene 
name bs Edyand?” flava yin pew Fü 
« Even ſo.” a Ne 1455 1 by 77 
« Add he he Rte in we Company's fr 
vice eight or nine Years! 85 10110 wo 39 ] 
1409 That time, at leaſt,” 1 bo 5 
« *Tis the fame, then, I RP EN 3 
him, well; as worthy a fellow as.ever.lived.! - 
This was beyond Weymar's hopes, land 


furniſhed him with an excellent pratext fer 


Sotiwing che e confertion, He proceeded, 
| ; therelore, 
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therefore, —“ He is indeed a moſt: worthy cha- | 


racter, and I am ſure you will rejoice to hear, 
that his ſervices are rewarded with a'Colonel's 
commiſſion; and a very fine appointment at 
Calcutta, of which he is ere ſoon” to 
take poſſeſſion. Nigi sd. 91 e 

« J am glad of! i, with al my berg be 


J do not believe that the company has, in its 
Pay, a. ſervant of greater. e, and inte- 


3, 


| grity. 
with him a moſt charming wife ;—he 1 is lately 
married to a very rich — widow ; 3— Mea- 
dows, I think, her name „vas, he Was 


about to add; but the attention of the com- 
pany was inſtantly arreſted by Charles's riſing 


from his feat, and haſtily en che room | 
With a countenance as pale as death. e 


The Governor roſe and followed!” ki 
« Good God, Mr. Williams,” he ſaid, © Shar 
is the matter? —you ſeem very in 
Oh no, nothing at all, Sir, nothing at alf; 
EI beg you will not concern? yourfſeif about 
me; tis a trifling indiſpoſition; —only"the 


heat of the r6omz—T em ſubje& to eh ar- : 


2101127 10 - tacks; 


* 


«And whe” is better than an, Be bllags | 


begs tin. yn, mn © . y © 


a a 
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be- ſhall recover in the air; — pray do 
not follow me!” and he hurried away, while 
the Governor ſtood heſitating what to do, but 
at length he fat down again. Still not ſatis- 
fied, he ſuggeſted that it might be right to 
Sons him, -as he was apprehenſive, from the 
ſudden manner in which his gueſt Was ſeized, | 
his diſorder might terminate in a fit. 
To this, Weymar (who by no means with 7 
ed him to be ſtopped i in any act of deſperation, 2 
to which the bitter doſe he had adminiſtered 
might urge him) ſaid, that it ſeemed merely 
an affection from the extreme heat, and the 
gentleman was probably right, in ſaying the 
air would reſtore him; indeed, he ſaw not the 
leaſt reaſon for alarm. Still the Governor was 
uneaſy; but the young man ſeemed ſo averſe 
to being followed; that he was fearful of being 


troubleſome, and beſides, - he was ' probably _ - 


gotten to fome diſtance, nor knew he: which 
way he was gone; thus he remained quiet, and 
| renewed his converſation with Weymar. Yet, 


by no means diveſted of his anxiety, he ſent © 


in the evening to Charles's lodgings, to en- 


qe: after him, when he was ſnocked be- a 


youd... 


— 


, 
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yand- meaſure, to learn that he had never berg 
there, neither did they know any thing about 
him, and he blamed himſelf exceedingly that 
he had permitted his leaving the houſe. He 
purſued his enquiries; Kill he could gain no 
ridings of his unfortunate gueſt, till at length, 
to his unſpeakable horror, he heard, the next 
morning, that he had thrown himſelf n a 
rack into the ſea, and there periſhed. 
But, in hearing this, he heard more en 
ne Charles, indeed, when he quitted 
him, haſtened to the rock, hardly knowing 
-whither he was going, on what be was daing, 
and there thre w himſelf down in bitter mecita- 
ton, on an event ſodeſtraftive to all lin views 
8 as = ird diag that foogelted: lf ſe his 
mind. Yet, wherefore ſhould he doubt it? 
did. not Ameha's whole conduct, while he was 
in England, fufficiently ſhew, that her heart 
was wholly eſtrangedt from him? and was he 
not, from the firſt, a fool indeed, to ſuppoſe 
that a. woman's conſtancy could find againſt 
the long triab her's was to ſuſtain, while he was 


ſeeking his 'fartune in India? What, though 
| oy . OY ſhe 


THE cron ww ͤ 
ſhe . bad after wards. written him a conciliatorx 
ktter, that might proceed from. diſappoint- 
ment in other plans ſhe had formed, and ſo 
ſhe might onge more have had recourſe to. 
him. es, this muſt be ſo z and he eurſed | 
her, .her whole ſex, and, indeed, the whale 
word. AN n ba 

But no, — Why curſe her ? — Was not his. 
juſt retaliation”, qn, her part? Had he not ſent 
her a living teſtimony of his own infidelity. ; 


and wich, ſuch ag example conſtantly beſare 


her eyes, was it ta he expected chat ſhe. ſhould, 
remain faithful 2; And; he chen vented: 8 . ill 
more dreadful , volley of, curſcs.,on -himfel£,; 
But to Marry, with Rains ford, l. and 
could thats friend, in whom he. plaerd ſuch 
confidence, an whoks integrity, he had ſuch 
fim xeliance, a8 eyen to truſt him wich the 
important office of mediator hetween himſelf 
and his offended miſtreſs, could he have ſeryed 
him thus? Could he have made uſe of che 
opportunities he had thus afforded. him, to ſe- 
duce; her affections away te himſelf? Oh, if 
he could be ſo baſe, ſo: treacherous, faith was 
not ©: Wwe noel be 
revenged; 


— 


. . 
ö 
ö 
| 


them. 


— — ah oe — ada. A ů 
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revenged; he would mar their promiſed hap- 


. pineſs ; ; —yes, he, the injured 'huſband; the 


wronged-friend, would hunt them through the 
world, croſs their path at every ſtep, and by 
OY" ſhowing himſelf, I upbraid 


And . was W or was Rainsford 


| really to blame? — Alas ! no, — was not he 


himſelf, through the villainy of the Faquirs, 


ſuppoſed to'be dead *— That was true yet 


ſurely they need not have been in ſuch haſte 
to marry; ſome little tribute of ſorrow was 
due to his memory ; — but why ſhould he ex- 


pect that? when Amelia did not love him, to 
affect affliction would have been ridiculous pa- 


rade. But Rainsford might have ſhewn more 
delicacy on the ſubject, than to marry his wi- 


dow immediately His widow ! —why did he 


call her fo? —ſhe never would allow herſelf 

to be his wife, and how could the, therefore, 

be conſidered as his widow ran 0) euch Fit 
He adverted then to his poor Indamora; 


— and what was to be her fate? If ever ſhe 
Had experienced kindneſs and affection from 
| thoſe to whom he conſigned her, ſhe muſt now 


we” 
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be ſacrificed to a family. of their own oh, 
why did he ever part with her! But he would 


go and claim her; fly with her to ſome re- 


mote corner of che earth, where ſhe ſhould 
be his. ſolace, his only joy, his only hope, the 
barrier to interpoſe between him and a life 
which was. become hateful, Alas 1 
could he, do this ? | W hat, go and ſee his Ame 
lia in the arms of another man, — of Rains- 
ford! — Oh no, it was a thought too horrible 
to endure !, ! — But why not claim Amelia too: 
Was the pot. his wife? Had. they not been 
ſworn together at the altar ?—Ic was true 1 
but Rains ford had a ſtronger claim than the 


PE. oath, and would be ſu pported by the 


Well, then, ſince it was ſo, he could 
never bear to ſee, or be ſeen by them again; 
— his miſeries ſhould be his own, facredly; 
wholly his.own ! To the laſt, he would ſhew, 
that his love for Amelia was of the pureſt and 
Gncereft kind, nor ſhould ſhe ever be wounded 
with the idea, that he was ſtill alive; ſhe had 
reconciled herſelf t to his fate, and if he thought 
that ſhe had done ſo too eaſily; he would riſe 
ſ ſuperior, to the likeneſs of -reproach, to the 

mean 


/ 


— 


would he, „ 


1 


*%. 


of 
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mean oor, oh of Unileceiving her OY to th 
death. Fn ED 
With ſuch reflections he ay haraſſing and 
wearying himſelf till evenin g drew on, when, 
unable to reſolve upon retu ing to the town, 


he ſought a night' 8 lodging i in a hollow i in th 


rock, and there 22 cotipg his f eyes, 


ere 


15 the cen eh Pachten bis Wa h ima- 


gination, than the thoughts which perplexed 


him while awake. The morning dawned on 


him ſtill reſtleſs, ſtill wretched, ſtill wiſhing to 
fly from himſelf, had it been poffible; Tus 
at day break, he aſcended a again to the top of 


the rock, whence he eſpied a. boat come off 


from a Thip, which lay at anchor not far from 
he ſhore. Almoſt unknowing what he was 


about, he haſtened down to the beach, and 
arrived there juſt as the rowers had put two 
men on ſhore, and were turning to row back 
again. He aſked "whence | they came, and 
whither they were going? and was anſyyered, 
that they were going off © immediately for 


England ; they had come 'to put two perſons 
on 


m 
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on ſhore, who had been on a.vifit to the Cap- 


tain, and their return to the 3 re 
waited for before ſhe ſhould ſer fail. : 


He caught at the idea of 4 tip: going. to 
his native country; his father was inſtantly . 
preſent to his thoughts; in his boſom be 
ſhould find conſolation for all his forrows;: and 


he reſolved to go and ſpend his few remaining 


days amidſt his affectionate * He es- 


gerly enquired, therefore, f 


him in as a paſſenger, fince he was in urgent | 
want of an immediate conveyanice to Eng! 
land; to which they conſenting, he entered 
the boat, and rowed off unobſerved by :any 
one. His ſo ſudden diſappearance, united 


with the ſtrange manner in which he had 


quitted the Governor's table, gave riſe to the - | 
idea, that he had made an end of his own life, 
—an idea which Weymar, who knew more 

about the matter than any other perſon, 
thought extremely probable, and wiſhed ſo 


much to be true, "NE he' circulated e, all 
poſſible induſtry. LL 

During the voyage, Charles 8 ſenſes ecu 
_ in a very — ſtate ; ſometimes he 


n 
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was in wild and extravagant ſpirits, at others, 


in a deep and lettled gloom ; and this latter 
diſpoſition prevailing when he landed at the 
Cape, he ſought to ſhun ſociety, and ſpent 
his time in rambling about by himſelf. It 


was by this means that he diſcovered the 


haunted valley, the beauty of which, and ſtill 
more its perfect ſolitude, ſo ſtruck and 
ſoothed his diſtempered imagination, that he 


_ inſtantly reſolve to fix his abode there for 


the reſt of his life, and there he -had actually. 
lived from that time till he was diſcovered by 
Anneſley, without holding the leaſt intercourſe 
with any human being. Roots, herbs, and 
fruits, were his only food, and the water from 


heaven his only drink; he never wandered 


to any diſtance from the ruins in which he 


ſought ſhelter, and his chief amuſement was 


the compoſition of poetry, which he ſtored 
in his memory, not being furniſhed with. the 
means of committing it to writing. 
When: he firſt found that his retreat was 
diſcovered, although he knew not by whom, 


he heſitated whether he ſhould not inſtantly 
forſake it; but Anneſley, even in the firſt in- 


terview, 


= : * 


* * 
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"rerview, had gained fo much upon Ris natu- 1 
rally warm and affectionate heart, that he re- 
ſolved on a ſecond; in which, as has been bo: 
. ſhewn, he had gone ſo far as to promiſe on 
| the next day to relate his ſtory... Indeed, the — 
love of ſociety, incidental to the nature of man, 
had revived ſo ſtrongly in his breaſt in theſe 
two days, that he felt a conſiderable degree of 
impatience for the return of morning, and the 
renewal of. his converſation with his intereſt- 
ing friend. Contrary, therefore, to his uſual | 
practice of remaining in or about his on 
dyelling, he had wandered, at the firſt appear- 
ance of dawn, to that part of the valley at 
which his gueſt would enter, there to wait his | 
arrival. His eyes were immoveably fixed on. 
the beach along which he expected 3 
to come, and his anxiety to ſee him was ſo 
great, that though the ſun was not yet riſen, - 
he thought him late in his viſit, and Ro to 
fear that he would come no 88 
yy length he beheld him approach, yet not | 
alone, as he expected, but accompanied by a 
ſecond perſon ; — he thought himſelf betrayed; 
— he thought too, this new friend falſe and 
vol. III. „„ treacherots, 
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| treacherous, and he flew into a thicket juſt by, 
reſolved to hide himſelf till night, and then 
quit this beloved retreat, now, from being 
known, no longer dear, and ſeek ſome other 
ſpot, where he might remain in perfect obſcu- 
rity. From his place of concealment, he ob- 
ſerved the two antagoniſts at high altercation, 
but it was not till the ſcuffle began, and Rains- 
ſord turned round, that the wretched Charles 
recognized his perſon. When he did ſo, fuch 
a train of hateful ideas burſt on his mind, al- 
ready but too much irritated, that his reaſon 
was entirely overpowered. He fancied he be- 
held a rival, the huſband of Amelia; it was 
too much to bear, and his only reſource was, 
to free himſelf from memory and exiſtence 
together. | 

Here let us obviate an objection, which 
may, perhaps, be ſtarted, that Anneſley and 
Charles Meadows muſt have been known to 
each other. That from their relative ſitua- 
tions this was probable, i 15 moſt certain ; but it 
is alſo certain, that by a ſingular combination 
of circumſtances, they had never actually met, 


excepting at the Methodiſts meeting, when 
neither 


— 
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neither was likely to obſerve the other, Ao. as | 
to be impreſſed with a remembrance of his 


features. When Anneſley was firſt introduced 
at Sherborne, Charles was at College, and 


did not return home till after the Lieutenant 70 


had quitted Shrewſbury. Again, when the lat- 
_ ter's acquaintance with Miſs Blandford was re- 
newed in London, it was only a few days be- 
fore Charles's departure for India; and though 


Anneſley had viſited at Mrs. St. Aubyn's in 


that time, yet, as the lover of Amelia pre- 
ferred her company above all others, fo he 

was generally indulged with it in private, 
and thus he and the Lieutenant continued 2 
ſtrangers. - | Eon 
It may, indeed, be farther 8 that 
even ſuppoſing Anneſley to have gained ſome 
idea of Charles's features, in the one tranſient 
ſight he obtained of them, yet, at the time of 
their! interview at the Cape, he was ſo poſſeſſed 
with the belief of his being then no longer 
in exiſtence, that a poſſibility of the contrary 
never occurred to his imagination. And it 
| ſhould be recollected, that i in this belief, An- 
_ gnieſley 


— 
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neſley . was fully juſtified, from his i ignorance 
of any doubts having ever ariſen relative to. 
Charles's death, as he had never heard the 
contradictory ſtories told of that affair, which 


were nnen to n friends i in min. 


CHAPTER 


{ 65 % , oy 
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CHAPTER XIII 4 


o 1 coppia! 3 hy 
Che pianto ha seminato e riso accoglie 3 
Con quante amare doglie e 
Hai raddolciti th gli affetti tuo. 
- Quinci imparate voi e wag 
O © ciechi e troppo teneri mortali 8 
1 sinceri diletti, e 1 veri mali. 2 | 
Non è sana ogni gioia, | 
| Ne mal cid che v' annoiaz ' © © -\” 
_Quello è vero gioire '/ bs 5-88 
Che nasce da virtù A to il foffire.. , hep 7 
Ws 1 | 3 Gvanrur. 
>: £17308 
2b 0 
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20 at hearing Rainsford's exclamation, gr ©; 
that of Rainsford at finding again, in ſuch a. 


ſituation, a friend, of whoſe death he. had 


ſcarcely dared permit himſelf to entertain a 
doubt, was the greateſt, it is not eaſy to de- 
5 2 | N 3 | a. | 
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termine; but neither of them ſuffered aſto- 
niſhment ſo far to overpower them, 2 to pre- 
vent their giving the unfortunate Charles the 
5 ies which his ſituation required. : 
They bore him to the graſs, where laying 
him down, they uſed ſuch applications as were 
proper for his reſtoration, and ſoon perceived 
* his breath and pulſation return, but yet unat- 
tended with any ſymptoms. of returning ſenſe. 
Rainsford now enquired if Anneſley had known 
any thing of him prior to this moment; to 
»hich the latter replied by relating all the cir- 
cumſtances of their intercourſe; but he could 
by no means account for the preſent attempt, 
as he had left him the . rational 
and compoſed. | 
Abd why did you bring me hither on ſuch 
aan errand?” ſaid Rainsford, © add if poſſible 
to the horrors of our rencontre.“ 
It was in full confidence,” anſwered An- 
neſley, «that we ſhould not diſturb forrow ſo 
facred, ſince in converſation my friend had told 
me that he never went any diſtance from his 
Ow. dwelling on the oppo lide of the valley, 


and 


oy 
ed. 
a 
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and I knew not of any other Place fo erde 
for ſettling our difference.” 
They now conſulted together, e 8 

were better to let Charles remain where he 
was till the return of his ſenſes, leaving An- 
neſley alone with him, to learn if poſſible his 
motives for this act of deſperation; or whether 

they ſhould convey him in his preſent ſtate to 
the town, and there manage the neceſſary ex- 
planations to the beſt of their power. But 
while they were heſitating on this matter, freſh- 
embarraſſments were added to their before em- | 
barraſſing ſituation, by the ſudden appearance 
of Mrs. Rainsford, Mrs. Meadows, Winterton,. © 
and another man, turning round the angle of 
the rock and entering the valley. 

Mrs. Rainsford's anxiety for her huſband 
had grown to ſuch a height, from the length 
of time which had elapſed ſince his departure, 
as to become quite inſupportable, nor eould 
ſhe endure to remain any longer quietly at 

home, and after much perſuaſion ſhe prevail- 
ed on Mrs. Meadows to accompany her in her 
purſuit, taking Winterton alſo with them. 
yi hey went accordingly. to the landing place, 
44G where 


*. 
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where they knew the combatants were firſt to 
meet, and finding there a man of decent ap- 
pearance, Mrs Rainsford enquired of him if he 
had ſeen two perſons, ſuch as ſhe deſcribed, 
on the ſhore, that morning ; to which he re- 
plied by ſaying, © I preſume, Madam, from 
% your deſcription, that one of the gentlemen 
you mean is Mr Anneſley?“ 
SE Yes, 8 
« ] ſaw him, then, Madam, very early, in 
| company with another gentleman, g down 
that rock which you ſee yonder, and L con- 
| cluded. that he was going. to ſhew him a very 
beautiful valley about two miles off, which, 
within a few days, has become Mr. nag $ 
favourite reſort.” .._ _ 
©, © Oh heavens?” ſhe cried, c then thither they 
are gone on their horrid errand—Oh, Sir, for 
heaven' s ſake, direct me to the place, that we 
may go and prevent murder if poſſible!” ?? 
c Murder how do you mean, Madam: 7 I 
8 Oh they are gone thither to Sght— pray 
dire& me to the place !” | 
„ will do more, Madam, I will attend 
you thither ; 1 may be of uſe if Wy thing diſa- 


hy greeable has happened,” oy 
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* Oh, heaven bleſs you! let us devate tien lz 
and they ſat off under the guidance of au 5 
courteous ſtranger. When Rainsford: behelet 
them, he haſtened up to them, alarmed leſt 
the ſight of her huſband ſhould come too ſud- 
denly on Mrs. Meadows ; and addreſſing them; | 
aid, You may be quite eaſy about Anneſley IM 
and myſelf, we are perfectly ſafe, and have juſt | 
reſcued a man from drowning, who lies 1 
and whom you had better not approach.“ 
> Drowning ! !” exclaimed Winterton, who g 
had advanced fo as to recognize the body « ex- 
tended on the graſs, and whoſe aſtoniſhment 
was ſo great that he cried out, without conſi- 
dering the conſequences, © Has he then floated _ 
from Bombay hither, and is here reſtored to 
life? for he was drowned at Bombay, "=P 
long ago!” 1 
Drowned at Bombay,” | a Anni = 
« Oh God, my Huſband !” and ruſhing for- 
wards to the body, ſhe fell ſenſeleſs by it; when, 
to render the embarraſſment complete, Charles 
at that moment began to move, heaved a deep _ 
ſigh, and attempting to raiſe himſelf up, open- 


ed his eyes, which unfortunately fell directly Nh 
- 1 5 WT On 


\ 
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on the ſenſeles Amelia, when uttering a loud 
and horrid ſhriek, he relapſed again into 12 
former ſtate of inſenſibility. 
„ Good God,“ ſaid Anneſley, © ks; are 
we doing ? we ſhall kill them juſt as they are 
reſtored to each other, for want of a little cau- 
tioh, Come, help me to bear this unfortunate 
man to his own habitation, he ſaid, ad- 
dreſſing Winterton and the ſtranger who had 
accompanied the ladies; © while you, Rains- | 
ford, attend to Mrs. Meadows,” ; 

They raiſed Charles from the ground, and 
. him to his own ſolitary abode, where 
Anneſſey laid him on his moſly bed, and fat 
down by him to watch and manage his return- 
ing ſenſes, deſiring Winterton and the ſtranger 
to wait without. He lay motionleſs for a long 
time, but at length ſtarted up, as if awakened 
from ſleep, and beholding Anneſley, «© My good 
friend,“ he ſaid, I am glad to ſee you here; F 


aa m not apt to be ſuperſtitious, but I have had 


ſtrange dreams, which have grievouſſy per- 


plexed me; and the more fo, as they ſeemed 


ſo like realities, that it is an unſpeakable relief 


to me to be now awakened from them.” 
« And 


3 
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4 And what were. your dreams?” - 


Don Oh, I muſt recover myſelf a little 100 4 
I can relate them; but do you believe dreams 


are ever portentous ? —1 never was diſpoſed to 


think them ſo till this moment but now— tis 
ſo ſtrange - they were ſo preſent to mel both 3 
in their turns ſo. preſent ! — Rut it was the ef- 
fect of the ſtory which 1 knew I was to tell 
you this morning — that; dwelt on my - 


« Who. were preſent to you?“ 


« ] ſaw you too, and I thought - 1 you ; 


had betrayed me, that you were faithleſs as the 
reſt of mankind ! ” 


% Which I hope and truſt Nen will never 


find me ! ” 


« Pray heaven it may be ſo; but L know. 


not what ails me this morning — I am in ſuch 
a flutter ; my head feels ſo ſtrange. 1 have 


never enquired your name, but methinks, be- 


fore I tell my ſtory, I fain would know it.” 


e Nor ſhall 1 object to telling it, but yet I 
would aſk firſt what has occaſioned this W 


impulſe of curioſity ?” 
I ſcarcely know myſelt.“ 


No 3 be very in 2 and he 3 | 
N N 5 his 


o 
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his hand, and preſſed it ; <« your hand THY is 
uy thing really the matter with you ?” 

It is my dream! I cannot ſhake off the 
impreſſion ! I have told you that I am ſome- 
times wild; I am but too ſenſible of it ; —miſ- 
fortune has ſo long purſued me; and I am 
afraid my dream was $ the ee of delt- 
rium! h 

ett ell i it then, and hee your mind.“ 
I know not how! I was prepared to 
place confidence in you; but, perhaps, this 
was a warning to me. My former friend I 
thought incapable. of deceit, but he has 
wronged me cruelly ! moſt cruelly ! and ſhall 
I dare again to truſt the YE of like 
e ** 8 3 

The words he uttered, and even more, the 
affecting manner in which he ſpoke them, 
harrowed up the heart of Anneſley. This 
falſe friend, he now felt aſſured, was Rainsford!- 
In the hurry of all that had paſſed, the fe- 
membrance of the injuries which he himſelf 


had ſuſtained from the ſame quarter, had been 


ſuſpended in his mind, but Charles's apoſtrgghe | 


ne i back again, and he ſympathized 
| more 


1 
— 
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more than ever in his ſorrows, now he found 
that they were fellow. ſufferers from the ſame 
depraved heart. He ſcarcely knew how to 
proceed in winding him round to a diſcloſure, bo 

that what he fancied a dream, was'a ſtrong | 
8 reality ; ; he addreſſed him again: '** And did 
your dream then ſuggeſt a doubt of my faith? 
Yet truſt to me, believe not in ſuch fleeting 
fancies; aſk any teſt you wiſh of my fidelity, 


I will give it to you; — I will ſwear,” if you 


deſire it, never to mention what you ſhall 
relate, unleſs with your permiſſion.” “ 
| « Nay, you ſhall not ſwear ; — what is an : 
oath to a mind that knows not how to be ſin- 
cere without it? Vet, ere I-repoſe'my-confi- 
dence too far, I fain would know to NR 1 
am addreſſing myſelf, 9 A | 
« But, perhaps, the mention of my name | 
might too deeply affect you!? 5 
« Good God, then, do you know me J ele | 
wherefore this ſuppoſition ? wherefore the idea 


that your name could wound. me, — mine 


* 1 


were known to you? 7 _— 
2 * Bo un wink your ſenſes now „ roletably I 
. | N. - | 


h, 
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ſtrong? you fad your dream had ſhaken 
* them.” 
2.6 God of heaven, what 9 you mean? 
Have I not dreamed then . what I ſaw 
reality? ? 
c Strange things indeed have paſted ! N 
ec What! have I then ſeen her?“ 
te Seen who?“ 
« Amelia ?” 
« You have.” _ 
And Rainsford too?“ 
ec You have, indeed.” 
« Fighting with you?“ 
« Oh, even ſo.” 
« And who are you, then * 
« My name is Anneſley.” 
 -« Annelley!—my God, I _ gil am 
dreaming l J 
No, you are awake !— what you We 
ſuppoſed a dream is really true! Say, can you 
bear to heat all I have to relate? Will it not 
overpower you ?” : 5 
c No, no, my head 1 is a little eee . 
is all; —tell me, —tell me, how came you, 
and how came Rainsford and Amelia here?“ 
cc Of 
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« Of the latter 1 yet know nothing ; the | 


meeting with them in this part of the world 


was unexpected to me; but he, your quon- 
dam friend, had cruelly injured me: I was on 
my way to India to call him to account, but 
he has prevented that part of my errand; for 
when I knew him to be at the Cape, I was 
reſolved not to delay my juſt, juſt vengeance 
for a moment; I brought him hither to ſettle 
our difference, but the conflict was ep | 
by your fatal attempt.” | 
Good God! and where then is Amelia ?” 
Here, probably, at hand; 1 left her under 
the care of Rainsford.” 
« Of her huſband.” ? 
Her huſband !—what do. you mean y' , 
But no matter! —as they have diſcover- 
ed me, I will ſee and _—_— them 8 
bad Reproach whom ?” te un. 
c Rainsford and his ik; 3˙ and Us ſtarted 
up, and darted away before A was 
aware of him. 
While this was paſſing heron: Charles and 
Anneſley, Amelia, by the care of Mr. and Mrs. 


Rainsford, was recovered from her fit, and ö 5 
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had learned all that they could tell her relative 
to her huſband, when ſhe inſiſted on following 
to the place whither they had carried him. 
To his dwelling, therefore, they went, but 
were prevented by Winterton from entering 
it, and fat down under the trees, Amelia 
waiting in tortures to hear more of him, and 
ä ſcarcely yet knowing how to believe that he 
was really alive; nl in This ſituation Charles 
found them as he ruſhed out from Anneſley. 
The moment they perceived him, they 
ſtarted up; he ſeized Amelia's arm, and fix- 
ing his eyes on her, remained immoveable 1 in 
that attitude for ſome minutes, when quitting | 
his hold again, he faid, with a countenance 
expreſſive. of the ſtrongeſt affection mingled. 
with the deepeſt anguiſh; No, I cannot !!— 
I would reproach you! — but. is that a face 
and form to reproach ? God of heaven, 
wherefore am I doomed - to behold them 
again? ov . 2 td. 
Are they then hateful to -you Naber! 
deſerve it; — yet, oh, my Charles, believe me, 
my faults have not Heen . than my ſuk⸗ : 
ferings Rte 


{ , 2 » 
11 1 4 


— 


x3 "ns 
* . 
1 . , 


. Has he betrayed W he 
proved as falſe a huſband as he ſhewed him- £6 
ſelf a faithleſs friend! VVV 
Alas! what do you WN was „ 
own blindneſs betrayed me; — but oh, my in- 
jured Charles, forgive me; receive me as 
your true and faithful wife, and ſuch you 
{till ſhall find mel — Oh, this is 10 88 too 
much ! to ſee you yet alive i Is ſuch unlook- | 
ed, unhoped-for. happineſs ! Pi ni oe 
« My. faithful wife! Oh Gd oh God!” 
Sand he leaned Ai a tree in N | 
agony. 1 
e And will you then reject 5 = 
— Yet I deſerve it, nor ought-I to complain 
— *twas thus. I dealt with you, nor is this more 
than juſt retaliation. But my ſufferings, cans : 
not be laſting, death will ſoon end them.“ A: 17 55 
5 cc No, conſole yourſelf i in your Rainsf 
arms 1 — behold them open to receive vou] 
cc © In Rainsford's arms 115 1 % 

IE Ves, in Rains ford's arms! — —Oh Amelia, : 
| how. tenderly, how. madly 1 have loved you, 
my preſent ſtate bears witneſs, —yet I. will 


f 18 


* 
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not reproach you but never; never, can L 4 


. = | 
Ur 3 
2 * ck 
. 
* ” 
. 


* 


, 
(Folie 
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3 take back the woman who: coukd deſert me for | 
another ?*=*7, 55 
e And have I bow fo dere e my 
Charles, though J rejected, I never ceaſed to 
love you, nor could another ever have ſhared | 
tis heart.“ | 
Oh monſtrous, monſtrous £ahood Can 
© you dare to aſſert this with your huſband here 
„„ your” © 
« My huſband what huſband? - 
«© Rainsford !— Are you not his wife??? 
His wife? — The wife of Rainsford af 
© Yes his, — his wedded wife?“ 
No, who could dare to ſay fo py” 
« Not Rainsford's wife ??* 
No, I am your's, and your's alone; 
| * ſhe threw herſelf into his arms. 

As the Meſanbranthemum of the Cape, 
aſter wearing the ſemblance of death for many 
months, expands again, and receives freſh life 

from the reviving influence of the liquid ele- 
ment ; ſo was the long ſuppoſed dead Charles 
Meadows, reſtored to a new exiſtence by the 
 -» aft words of his adored Amelia. She was 
my and his alone, and he claſped her to his 
LED | | | boſom, 
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dem as a teſtimony that he was not de- | 


ceived ;—what more could he wiſh for? — 
could heaven ſelf afford him an equal tranſ- A 
port? 


A . a Hs and affecting of 8 


ſome minutes was the only means by which he 
could teſtify his rapture. — It was ſuceeeded 


by a general explanation, and reconciliation, 


among all parties; in which tate of harmony 
let us take our leave of them, or only follow 
them to England, juſt to obſerve how much 


"happineſs our hero's reſurrection diffuſed 


around him, and particularly how it crowned 

with joy the laſt days of his venerable parents, 
while he himſelf, reſtored to reaſon, to health, 
to cheerfulneſs, ſoon forgot amidſt his innu- 
merable bleſſings, the ſorrows and, fatigues 
through which he had in their at- ; 
tainment, og 
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1. EMILY Dz VARMONT or Prime N 
TATED by Nx ESSITY ; to which are added, The 
Amours of Father Sévin. From the French of Louvzr; 
late Preſident of the National Convention, Author of 
Faublas, &c. In Three Vols. 12mo, Price 10s. 6d. ſewed. 


Of this intereſting Novel it may be proper to obſerve, | 
that it had conſiderable influence in producing two me- 
morable decrees of the National Convention;—the one 
authoriſing Deer the her {Ow Prieſts 8 | 
ys 1 


2. PARENTAL poeticrry or the OWEN of | 
ARTIFICE. In Three Vols. Price 10s. 6d. ſewed. 


The Fable of this Novel is managed with much Kail, 
bout oy" a very lively intereſt in the fate of all the 
The characters are drawn with conſiſteney; 
a the incidents, though leading to a concluſion which 
the reader will foreſee, are recounted in a manner which 
keeps up the attention throughout the whole. It is not 
the fault of the writer, that the character and conduct 
of a Sir Charles Beverley and a Lord Stanton are com- 
mon. It is ſufficient that he has depicted them with ſue- 
ceſs, and held them up once more to public indignation. 
It is alſo a merit in this work, that he has preſerved 
unity of deſign, and avoided that eroud of 1 cha- 
racters which weaken the effect of the main ſtory, 
| Cx AT REVIEW, DRC. 1797. 


SANTA MARIA, or the MYSTERIOUS PREG-- 
NAN CY; Jn Three Vols. Price 108. 6d. ſewed. 


— CONSIDERATIONS SUR LES EUVRES DE 
DIEU dans le Regne de la Nature et de la Providence. a | 


Pour tous les Jours de L'Annee 44,40 
| Ouvrage traduit de L'Allemand. © 25 472 
De M. C. C. STURM. 1 


| Accuratel rinted from a Paris Edition, i in Three Vols - 
Fe | Duodecimo, Price 10s. 0s VO” ks 
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3 * lech publiſhed by 1 Lie as Hoxer. 855 
1 mn Two Vols. Price 8s. in Boards, | : 


The ſeventh Edition, - ornamented with a conſiderable 
Number of elegantly engraved Plates, 
5. A COMPLETE NARRATIVE of CAPTAIN 
COOK; THREE VOYAGES ROUND the WORLD; 
containing a faithful Account of all his Diſcoveries, 
5 with the Tranſactions at each Place; a Deſcription of 
tte Inhabitants, with their Manners and Cuſtoms; a 
mull Detail of the Circumſtances relative to Capt. Cock? 

Death, and an Account of his Life. By Capt. KING. 


Thoſe who ſuperintend the education of youth of ei. 
ther ſex, cannot put into their hands a more acceptable 
work, for the amuſement of leiſure: hours, than theſe 
late Voyages of Diſcovery ; which abound with matter 
highly intereſting and entertaining. | | 


6. THE BEAUTIES of POPE; or uſefol and en- 
tertaining Paſſages ſelected from the Works of that ad- 
8 mired — as well as from his Tranſlation of Ho- 
| -coorh Iliad and Odyſſey, In Two Wenn Price 75. 
| we 


In Three Volumes O cloſely printed, Price 185 
10 Boards, | 


7. A VIEW of UNIVERSAL HISTORY from 
the Creation to the preſent Time. 


By the Rev. ]. ADAMS, A. M. 


. 75 deny Mr. Adams the Merit of laborious Indoor, wall be un- 
"4h gut and it would be no _ fo, if ave did not acknowledge that tht 
Mert contains muth uſeful Information, and may be read with Advant- 
4 by theſe who want Le ſure or-Inclination to conſult original Writers, 


- - ond to * 2 Knorvleuge at the Fountain Head. 
Mon ru Rtvitw, Tune 1796. 


Mr. Ailams, in the Volumes be fore us, will by no means be found 
to Have forfeitcd that Title to judicious and entertaining Compilation 
*obich his row Selections in the Path f Hiſtory and anecdote have de- 

 ſerwedly obtained for bim. This Work is written in an eaſy flowing 
Style, and in a perſpicuous and often Jpirited Manner; bis Charafers 
of conſpicuous Perſonages are well depicted; the ſprigbtly Sayings of 
| the witty, and the! Eve, Dogs: Yf the ſevere, are vecafionally in- 
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ee» ſj erſed; ; throughout the Page, Amuſement | is Blended with > 


22 the young Mind is at once delighted and reformed. 


BziTrsH Carrio, OR. 1795. e 


This Work is taly a Compilation ; but th 
 wently conſulted” tt; pigs For che — = Al 


both Male and Female; and as an entertaining Wark for that numer» 


aus Class who & under the faſhionable Denominaticn of Lou If 
Readers. EE 3 Rr vir, oa: os 1 


8. FLOWERS of ANTIENT HIST ohr. 5 
9 Ditto MODERN Ditto. 


By the Rev. FADAMS, A.M. = 25 


; * of bliſhed New Editions, materiall 
deln 


ſewed. 
| They comprehend, o on a new Plan, theinoſt remarkable 


and intereſting Events as well as Characters of Antient 


and Modern Times, MO for the 1 nee and 


Entertainment of Vouth. ow 
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10. THE BEAUTIES of SHAKESPEARE, alpha- 
| betically digeſted, with a 3 Index. To which 
is added his LIE, and a medallion of his profile, and 

GarRick's, in ſhade. A new edition, ornamented 

with plates, and improved by a confiderable number of 

the moſt admired ſcenes in Othello, Romeo and Juliet, 
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e On the tobole, dur can recommend © © 
this at a uſeful Book to youn Perſons, and to Seminaries of Education, | 


Third of or above Books, e dy ao Price, 4 85 


King Lear, Julius Cæſar, Macbeth, Timon of Athens, 


Henry. the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Eighth, Richard 


the 'Third, Hamlet, &c. Le. Price 38. 6d. ſewed. 


11 THE BEAUTIES of Dr. SAMUEL. JOHNSON, > | 


conſiſting of Maxims and Obſervations, moral, eritical 
arid miſcellaneous. To which are added, Brock apmi-. 


cal Ax Dor zs, ſelected from the late productions of 


Mrs. Piozzi, Mr. Boſwell, and other authentic teſtimo- 
nies. This edition is embelliſhed with an etching of the 


head of Dr. Johnſon, taken from the life about àa month 


| before his death; allo a fac fimile of his hand-writing, . | 


The edition, price 3s. 6d. e 
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upwards of a thouſand examples. 


| Lay publiſhed by Les and Hozsr. 
12. A SHORT and EASY. INTRODU CTION to 


| Hens! DRV, in two parts. 


- Part 1, Containing the uſe of Arms and Armoury, 
Rules of Blazon and Marſhalling Coats of Armour, with es 


_ engraved tables upon a new plan. 


Part 2. A Dictionary of Heraldy, with an alphabe- 
tical liſt of its terms in Engliſh, French; and Latin: Al- 
ſo the different: De 3 of the Nobility and 9 of. 
England, with Tables of Precedency. Y 


Embelliſhed with thirty-eightc coppe i coltalving 
"= whole compi- 

led from the moſt approved authorities. By Hucn 

CLarx and Thomas WormuLL. In oAavo. 2177 


ſeventh edition. Price 65. in boards. 


git Jt LETTERS to MARRIED WOMEN: on NURs- | 


ING and the MANAGEMENT of CHIIDERN. By 


the late Hun Surg, M. P. ve Mar wa edition, 25 


oC0.ctavo, price 5. in boards. 


14. THE GARDENER's POCKET CALENDAR * 
on a new plan, alphabetically arranged: With the ne- 


ceſſary directiohs for keeping a Garden in proper order, 
at a ſmall expence, and for raiſing flowers in every _ 


month in the year; alſo for cultivating vegetables for 
the uſe of an army in camp or . By RICHARD | 
"vp ANNE; Eſq · Price 28. 6d. | 
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ELEGANT ANCEDO TES, BON MOTS. a 


. 
CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS of the greateſt Princes, 
_ Politicians, Philoſophers, Orators, and Wits of Atrici- 


ent and Modern Times; ſuch as Voltaire, Des Cartes, 
Sir R. Steele, Dean Swift, Addiſon, Dr. Johnſon, Mr; 
Hogarth, Boileau, Count de Gramont, Dryden, Me- 


5 taſtaſio, Eraſmus, Biſhop Burnett, Charlemange, James 
1. Duke of Marlborough, Mr. Fox, Pope, Henry IV. 
of France, Foote, ' Lord Lyttleton, &c. By the Rev. 


J. ADAMS, A. M. The third ane in two thick 
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